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PREFACE. 


Ir is now upwards of twenty years since Daguerre suc- 
ceeded in fixing, permanently, by means of the camera and 
lens, his first picture on the silvered plate; since which time, 
and particularly within the last few years, Photography has 
made such astonishingly rapid strides that it is almost with 
difficulty we are enabled to keep pace with it. Society of all 
grades (even from the throne itself) practise it, and our most 
scientific men have lent their best energies to further the 
advancement of this delightful art; it has not only become a 
source of amusement to many, but it in fact forms the means 
of existence to thousands. So greatly has the advantages of 
Photography been demonstrated, that it is now thought to be 
a necessary branch of education in many of our collegiate, 
naval, and military establishments, and in every expedition it 
forms a principal appendage. It would be difficult to estimate 
the importance in which it is held in the arts and sciences; the 
architect, engineer, or manufacturer can, by its faithful and 
unerring power, render it subservient to their wants in 
producing representations of their works and productions, 
no matter how elaborate, in their various states of pro- 
gression. By its means we are enabled to pourtray, in 
the most truthful manner, the portraits of our friends and 
relations, and also the various foreign countries in which 
their duties or inclinations may lead them. Within the 
last year or so there have been several dry processes in- 
troduced, by which means we are enabled to prepare a 
number of plates which will keep their sensitive properties 


iv 


for an almost indefinite period, and the tourist need carry 
nothing more than bis camera, lens, and stand, and his box of 
prepared plates, and upon his return, develop them at pleasure. 

Photography is strictly a chemical application, and 
requiring great cleanliness for its successful practice. Much 
of the mystery that formerly surrounded it has disappeared, 
and frequently an amateur is now enabled to correct and 
enlighten many of the pseudo professional Photographers— 
whose sorry productions and mechanical manipulations do 
not entitle them to rank as artists. 

Not laying claim to any particular originality, I have 
endeavoured, in these few pages, to give such clear and concise 
instructions, that, if the beginner will but strictly adhere to 
them, with care and attention, he cannot fail in producing 
pictures pleasing to his friends, and that which is much 
better, satisfactory to himself. 


London, 1860. 
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CHOICE OF APPARATUS. 


Too much judgment cannot be exercised by the 
amateur and aspirant to Photographic honours in the 
judicious selection of his apparatus; itis a very common 
remark, on the part. of many, on their entering an optician’s 
shop, that they require something cheap, just to try with! 
This is a fatal conclusion to arrive at; as bad and imperfect 
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materials,—and particularly bad lenses,—inevitably cause the 
beginner, after much waste of valuable time, to be nothing 
more than a beginner, andeventually giving it up with disgust ; 
consigning his apparatus to the lumber room, and the study 
of Photography to oblivion. If a cheap apparatus is 
required, the smallest size should be purchased, and of the 
best English make ; for with such, the most beautiful results 
are gained, and the manipulator is subsequently tempted to 
purchase a larger aud more costly set, and eventually making 
a means of profit what was originally undertaken as a 
matter of recreation. 

- A good lens is the Photographer’s “ sine qua non.” I 
will now proceed to describe the various forms of lenses now 
generally used, and as it is not my intention, in this little 
treatise, to go far into the theory of optics, explain the method 
by which the manipulator may test the lens he has, or is 
about to purchase. 

Lenses, commonly speaking, are called magnifying glasses, 
and may be made of any ordinary transparent material-; but 
as applied to Photography, is generally made of the purest 
and most colourless glass that can be procured, and ground 
into segments of spheres, in order to collect or disperse the 
rays of light that pass through them. The adjoining 
figures represent the various forms that are made use of 


in camera lenses. 





1, is called a plano convex lens, 
2, is a double convex lens. 
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3, is formed of parts of two circles of different diameter, 
and is called a meniscus lens, or concavo convex. 


4, is a plano concave. 


5, is a double concave lens ; and 


6, is a concavo convex formed of parts of the inner 
surfaces of two dissimilar circles. 


It is common to hear of a lens being slow or quick in its 
action ;—this ispurely accidental, arising from the uncertainty 
in which all opticians remain, at present, as to the relation 
the chemical and luminous forces bear to each other. One 
of the causes of rapidity of action in a lens is the perfect 
coincidence of the chemical and visual foci. In order to 
make this remark more intelligible to the beginner, I will 
explain the meaning of chemical and visual foci by the 
following example:—- When a camera, with the lens 
attached, is placed upon the stand, and the view finely 
focused upon the sheet of ground glass, this is called the 
visual foci—then, if a plate is prepared, and stood in the 
camera, and the light allowed to strike upon it ; and after 
developing the result of the picture is sharp in every respect 
as when viewed upon the transparent glass, then the chemi- 
cal and visual foci agree ; but. if, on the contrary, when the 
view is developed, and there is an indistinctness and want of 
sharpness about it, then the chemical does not agree with 
the visual foci, and the lens should be rejected. Another 
course of quick action ina lens is its shortness of focus, The 
greater the length of focus a lens may possess, the larger 
surface will it cover, but necessarily requiring a somewhat 
longer period of exposure. The question is frequently 
asked, why a lens that covers a surface of 9 by 7 cannot cover 
2 by 9; the reason is, that if we draw a circle of the size, 
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properly covered by a 12 inch 
focus lens, and make a square, as 
represented by the letters a, b, ¢ 
d, Fig. 1., we can see that, by 
taking an inch or so from off the | 
side, we can add it to the other, 
without going out of the circle, as 
seen by the dotted lines ; so that a 
lens of 12 inches in foeus, covering Fig. 1. . 

8 inches square, is not half so quick in action as a lens of 6 
inches focus, covering 4 inches square, for the amount of light 
reflected from the same object is four times as much in one case 
as in the other.. Therefore, when requiring to copy objects 
quickly, we must make use of two large lenses, placed a certain 
distance from each other, by which the length of focus is 
diminished, and its rapidity of action increased ; the back lens 
catching the refracted rays of the front, and refracting them 
still more. By this means we obtain what is ealled a double 





combination, or portrait lens. 
Fig. 2. represents a section of 
a double combination, or portrait 
lens ; the front lens, A, consists Hl | === 
of two glasses cemented together, | : | 
the flattest side of which is turned 
towards the camera. The least 
convex side of the back lens, Fig. 2. 
4, must also be placed towards the camera. To separate the 
glasses in the lens, B,a metal ring (as shewn by the black 
line) is placed. € is what is termed a hood, for preventing 
the light from striking upon the ‘front lens, A, and great 
care must be used when the lenses are separated, for the pur- 
pose of cleaning them, that they are restored again in their 
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proper position ; for it frequently happens, that persons, 
unacquainted with their nature, after having used a lens 
for a length of time, clean it, and then suddenly discover, 
that by some cause it has lost its power of working, and write 
to the tradesman, from whom it was purchased, giving a long 
list of its faults ; or else sending it to be repaired, and thus 
causing themselves to be put to an unnecessary expense and 
inconvenience. 

Fig. 3. represents a sectional 
view of a landscape or view lens ; 
this has but one lens, A, the con- 
 yex side of which is placed next 
the camera. This lens has no 





hood upon it, as in portrait lenses ; 
from the lens being so far from Fig. 3. 

the front there is no necessity for it. Three stops of different 
size openings are always used with landscape lenses, and the use 
of each must be left to the judgment of the operator. In 
copying objects that are not well illuminated, or taking 
views in dull weather, the larger stop must be used; the 
middle size stop is used when there is a moderate light, and 
the smallest one when the light is very strong, or when great 
sharpness of detail is required. 

An excellent little piece of mechanism, called a focim- 
eter, the invention of M. Claudét, is frequently used by the 
generality of Photographers for testing the quality and work- 
ing of their lenses ; it consists of a number of fan-like pieces 
of metal (generally tin), placed at different distances from 
each other, and fixed upon a tube, or stick, resting at either 
end upon two uprights, which are fixed to a wooden block, 
as secn at Fig. 4. The fans are numbered from 1 to 8 in 
the engraving. The artist, wishing to test his lens, focuses 
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a certain number, say No. 5, 
when, if that number proves to be 









most sharp and distinct, then the (are 
lens is properly corrected, and it el jj 


works to focus ; if 3 or 4 should 

prove the sharpest, then, by the 

means of the rack and pinion, the 
lens must be moved a turn or two 

towards the ground-glass ; in this (4. 
case, the lens is not corrected suf. ||| 
ficiently. If, on the other hand, | : 
6 or 7 is the most distinct, then Fig. 4. 

the lens is over-corrected. Another feature in a good lens is its 
flatness of field; that is, the covering of the plate fully the 
size it is warranted, or stated to do, and in giving the lines 
perfectly straight. I have known many people (amateurs 
especially) rejecting lenses of most perfect definition, and in 
every respect good, simply because they saw a spec, or air 
bubble, in the glass; this is a great mistake, as it is not 
possible for the optician always to see them in the glass, 
until it has been worked, and when found, would nat be 
noticed by him so long as the metal had its proper density, 
and its curves correct. I have seen a lens, with large pieces 
chipped from its surface, work equally as well as when first 
used, but my readers must not, on this account, select lenses 
that are chipped or defaced : I merely wish to prove, that 
such blemishes as bubbles are not of the least consequence, 
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THE CAMERA. 


After the lens, the most important instrument to the pho- 
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tographer ishis camera. Fig. 5 represents the form of camera 
most generally used in the operating room ; this consists of a 
fixed body A, on the front ) 
of which the lens B is 
screwed, an innner body, C, 
slides light-tight into 4, 
sliding on the bottom board; |. 
D, which is screwed on the ley 









fixed body, by this means a 

great range of focus is ob- = 

tained, and is found to be Fig. 5. 

of great importance when large portraits, or copies of pictures, | 

small enough for brooches or lockets, are required. 
Fig. 6 is the form of dark slide used with the i 

camera, Fig. 5. There are several kinds of cameras made. : 

for portraiture or landscapes, all of — : 












which are much used, and, from their 
peculiar construction, are named ac- 
cordingly. The one just described (Fig. 
5) is called the sliding-body, or ex- 
panding camera. The rigid camera (Fig. 
7 ), is one by which the focus is obtained 
only by the lens, either rack or pinion 
or sliding tube. Fig. 8 is 
the folding camera; this 
engraving represents the 
folding camera when open 
for use; this, like the 
rigid camera, is a single 
body, with this exception, 
that there are several open- 
ings in the top, for the focusing glass or dark slide,so that 
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lenses of different foca 1 
length may be used ; this 
camera has one or two 
motions in front ofit, on 
which the lensisscrewed, 





ne and are called the vertical 
‘ee and horizontal fronts, 
which are found of great use when more sky or foreground 


is required in a view, and vice versa, When required to be 


closed, the entire front is drawn out at a, a, and the dark ° 


slides and screen from the top openings, the sides then fold 
inwards, and the top falls flat with the bottom; the whole 
can then be packed with lens, &c. in a leather Pees and 
forming a very compact arrangement. 





A camera is much used now, in preference to the above, 
on account of its great portability, lightness, and great range 
of focus ; this is called the shutter bottom Bellows Camera. 
Figs. 9 and 10 show this form of camera, open for use, and 
closed for carrying :— | 
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THE CAMERA STAND. 

The next article that comes under our consideration is the 
camera stand, and to ensure success in our working, it is 
positively necessary that the camera should be free from 
vibration during the exposure of the prepared plate, otherwise 
a clear and sharp picture cannot possibly be obtained. Fig. 11 
represents the best form of tripod stand, which, from its ‘ 
peculiar make, has great strength, and is free from vibration, 
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Fig Lie, Fig. 12. 
Another form of stand, intended only for the operating 
is shown at Fig. 12 ; it is made heavy, to ensure great 
as several adj ustments in it, which are ex 


room, 

steadiness, and h 

- ceedingly useful. 

The beginner having purchased his apparatus, we will 
now proceed to describe 


THE COLLODION PROCESS. 


THE DARK ROOM. 
Having chosen the room intended for the dark chamber, 
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the first thing to bear in mind is to keep it, where practic- 
able, solely for the purpose intended. If the room be an 
ordinary bed-room, and only one window in it, commence by 
tacking a double thickness of black material upon the upper 
half of the window, so as to exclude all light from it; upon 
the.lower half must be tacked, in the same manner, three 
thicknesses of bright yellow calico, this will be found to give 
plenty of light for our purposes, and allow the window to be 
opened to admit fresh air when required. The room should 
not admit the slightest gleam of white light, so that the door 
and other chinks that may be perceived must be looked to, 
and stopped, as the least amount of daylight would be fatal 
to our operations ; the yellow light giving sufficient illumina- 
tion to see what we are about, and does not have the least 
injurious effect upon our sensitive preparations ; the ar- 
rangements of the room should be as shown in Fig. 13, the 
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Fig. 13. 
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view of which is supposed to be seen from the roof :—A is the 
window, B the table, upon which stands the bath C, and the 
deep tray, D, with a hole inthe middle, and stem passing 
through the table, with a piece of tube attached, to allow the 
washings to run into a pail underneath the table; # is a 
small table for the fixing solution, which should be kept at — 
a distance from the bath ; /’ a small cask of water, with tap, 
for washing the plates; G a shelf for the collodion and un- 
mixed chemicals ; H, J, the bottles of developing ; K a shelf 
for the dark slides, and clean glass, on nails, underneath 
which, some hooks should be fastened in the wall, to hang up 
the carriers, or plate-holders, when not in use; L, M, N, 
hooks for leathers and clean cloths ; O, P, nails for cloths or 
dusters; R, the body of room ; S, the door. Candle-light is : 
objectionable, as it acts perceptibly upon the sensitive sur- 
faces ; ayellow glass lamp should be used. After each day’s 
work, the room should be swept out, and always kept scru- 
pulously clean and free from dust. 


THE GLASS ROOM, 


Where possible, should be so arranged, that the sitter 
may be placed in a northern light ; one side only need be of 
glass. The roof, directly over the sitter’s head, should be 
darkened by a screen, projecting four or five feet, otherwise 
it would cause heavy shadows under the eyes, nose, and chin ; 
the side of the room that is not of glass should be that side 
where the sun mostly shines ; receiving the light only on one 
side enables us to produce those pleasingand delicate sha- 
dows that are so much admired in first-class operators’ pro- 
‘ductions. The sun, wherever it strikes strongly on the room, 
should, by a judicious arrangement of curtain or blinds, be 
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kept off When a glass room is not available, the garden 


may be used. When such is the case, a screen (which can 
be an ordinary dark table-cover) can be hung on one side, at 


right angles to the back-ground, and a dark soreen over the — 


sitter’s head, projecting four or five feet from the wall. I 
have made an ordinarily well-lighted room answer to great 


advantage, by the following method :—Parallel with the 


window, at a distance of six feet, a white screen is placed, 
and the back-ground between the two, and at one end of the 
window, so that the light shall be full on the sitter ; the 
white screen reflecting back a portion of the light on the 
other side of the sitter’s face, which would otherwise be too 
much in shadow ; along the top of the window another piece 
of white calico should be tacked, the other end or side should 


fall over the screen. 


CHOICE AND PREPARATION OF THE GLASS. 


Decidedly the best glass for Photographie purposes is 
Patent plate, but when this cannot be procured, the best 
flatted Crown should be used. The inferior kind of glass 
generally has a scratchy and rough surface, and is seldom 
flat, which latter fault is of serious inconvenience, as they are 
apt to throw a picture out of focus, and to be broken when 
subject to the slightest pressure during the printing process, 
Before cleaning the glass their edges should be carefully 
roughened, either with a file, or stick of composition sold for 
the purpose ; a very good way is to draw the edges of two 
pieces of glass along one another. Then prepare the follow- 
ing mixture:—alcohol, 1. ounce; liquid ammonia, 2 
drachms ; 3 ounces of water; 1 ounce of tripoli. 

Lay the glass upon a piece of cloth, on a flat surface, 
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and, with some cotton wool made into a ball, moisten it 
with the above solution, and rub the glass hard and evenly 
upon each surface; as each glass is so prepared, put it into a 
dish of clean cold water, until the whole are finished ; take 
them out one by one, and stand them up to drain, their edges 
only resting against each other. Wipe them with a dry 
cloth, one that has been washed in water only, and without 
soap; then polish with a clean chamois leather. Before 
deciding that your glasses are clean, hold it in an angular 
position, and breathe slightly on its surface, if the moisture 
flies rapidly and evenly off, then the glassis clean ; if, on the 
contrary, it goes off in streaks and patches, it must be cleaned 
again.* : | 
THE COLLODION. 


I would not advise the amateur and beginner to make his 
own collodion, for, in most cases, he would meet with disap- 
pointment and useless expense. There are now so many 
well-known collodions sold, that there is 
hardly any limit fer his selection, and I would 
here suggest to the manipulator who has ob- 
tained a collodion that gives him satisfaction, to 
keep to it, and not to be constantly trying others 
that his friends may recommend him, for, by so 
doing, he will only meet with constant failures 
and annoyances. Having purchased the Posi- 
tive Iodized Collodion; enough should be poured 
for the day’s use into a collodion bottle, or 
pourer, of atwo ounce capacity, or more, as may best suit, 


similar to Fig. 14. 





Fig. 14. 





* An excellent Solution, for cleaning glass, and called a Deturgent, is 


2old by Shepherd and Co. 
B 
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_ allow it to run to the corner C, from 
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_ We now proceed to the operation of 


COATING THE PLATE. 
Perhaps there is no operation in the whole process that 
appears more simple to the beginner, and yet so -difficult to 
acquire, as that of coating, with an even surface, the plate 
with collodion ; and although I have endeavoured, in the fol- 


_ lowing instruction, to give the directions I think best, yet, 


a practical illustration from a brother photo. would be the 
means of saving much time and 
collodion. Holding the glass in the 
left hand, at the corner A, Fig. 15, 
keeping the glass level, pour into 
the centre of the plate a sufficient 
quantity to cover its surface, then 





Fig. 16. 


thence to B, then towards A, being careful that the collo- 
dion does not touch the thumb ; then pour off, and drain, 
from the corner D into the bottle ; whilst draining, give the 
plate a rocking motion from A to D until the film has set, 
the great difficulty in the way of getting an even film is un- 
necessary haste, for, if the glass is raised too quickly to return 
the excess of collodion, it is impossible by any amount of 
after care to make it even; therefore, it will prove more 
economical to sacrifice a small quantity of ether by evapora- 
tion than to spoil a picture by not giving sufficient time. 
When the collodion gets thick from use and loss of ether, 
more should be poured from the stock-botitle into the pourer. 
When the glass is too large to coat conveniently by the 
above method, we should have recourse to the pneumatic plate- 
holder, When used, the plate should be laid flat upon the 
leather, and the holder held in the left hand ; by pressing 


. 
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the body, the air is exhausted ; the top should then be 
placed on the surface of the glass in the centre, and 
by relieving the pressure of the body, the holder, 
with the plate firmly attached, is taken up; the top 
surface of the glass is then carefully dusted with a 
soft brush for the purpose, and the plate then coated in 
the ordinary manner. When coated, it is removed by 
simply pressing firmly the body of the holder again. Around 
the neck of the collodion bottle, a film forms; when in use, 
this must be carefully removed, otherwise, portions of it may 
fall on the plate, and render it useless. The plate being 
coated with collodion, we next proceed to 


EXCITING THE FILM IN THE POSITIVE BATH. 


Crystallised Nitrate of Silver - - 12 ounces 
Nitric Acid - This im - - 10 minims 
Alcohol - - - eerie 5 drachms 
Distilled Water  - - - - 20 ounces. — 


Dissolve the silver in 10 ounces of water ; then dissolve 
21 grains of pure iodide of potassium in 2 drachms of water ; 
add this to the solution of silver, when immediately a yellow 
cloudiness of iodide of silver is formed, which, by shaking, is 
dissolyed. Allow this to remain a few hours, say three or 
four, when add the remaining 10 ounces of water to it ; shake 
well, and filter it into a clean stoppered bottle; when 
filtered, add the nitric acid and alcohol. 

A retort, or filtering stand, would be found of great 
service, as it allows the filtration to proceed more rapidly, by 
keeping only the narrow part of the stem of the funnel in 
the neck of the bottle, as seen in Fig. 16. When the 
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solution is filtered, pour a sufficient 
quantity into your bath (having previously 
been well rinsed out with distilled water) 
to cover the size plates you are using ; 
then place the glass, collodion side from 
i jp you, on the lip of the dipper, and with 
ff one steady motion, immerse it into the 
Ts AB ~ bath; being careful neither to hesitate or 
stop for a moment, otherwise a line will be formed 
wherever the stoppage may have occurred, and the plate 






spoilt. 
Fig. 17 represents the bath and 


dipper. When the plate is im- 
mersed in the exciting bath, leave 
it ; and wipe out your dark slide, 
then cover your bath with a dark 
cloth, free from dust, and proceed 
= to arrange and focus your sitter, or 
object to be copied. This being 
—SS done, return to your dark room: 

Fig. 17. close the door gently, and if a 
minute has elapsed, draw the plate, within an inch or 
so, from out of the bath three or four times,. to allow the 
ether to evaporate, and the streaky or oily appearance 
(which it then has) to disappear; replace it again in the 
bath, and let it remain until the greasiness has gone, and the 
solution flows smoothly over it. When the temperature is 
about 60°, the time for its immersion is about two minutes; 
when below that temperature, a little longer time should be 
given. The plate being ready, remove it from the dipper, and 
holding it by the two sides, allow it to drain thoroughly into 
the bath about a minute ; in fact, until nearly dry, for many 
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pictures are spoilt by placing them too quickly into the slide, 
causing stains and other markings on the plates. When the 
plate is drained, place it in your dark slide, and put it near 
your camera ; focus carefully your object, place the cap on 
the lens, withdraw the focussing glass, put it safély on one 
side, and insert quickly your dark slide, draw up the shutter 
gently, and remove the cap of the lens and give it 
THE EXPOSURE. 

This is a great difficulty for the amateur, at first, to get 
over, as so much depends upon the position he may have 
chosen for operating, and the intensity of the light; but | 
positives generally require but a short exposure; with a 
good English combination portrait lens in a good light, the 
exposure will vary generally from 2 to 10 seconds—practice ’ 
alone, however, must determine. If, for instance, we find 
those parts which were less illuminated than the others 
appear as quickly on developing, then the plate may be con- 
sidered over-exposed—if, on the contrary, they appear very 
slowly, then it has not had sufficient time. Ina picture that 
has been rightly timed, we should see first the face and 
hands appear, then the whites of the dress. I generally 
_ make it a rule, when the face and hands have appeared, to 
throw off the devoloping solution, and hold the plate up to 
the yellow light, until the pupil of the eye is distinct ; from 
the peculiar nature of the positive developing solution,’ the 
picture. comes out very quickly ; its formula is as follows :— 


POSITIVE DEVELOPING SOLUTIONS. 


Proto-sulphate of iron - 23 drachms 
Glacial acetic acid © - - 2 drachms 
Pure nitric acid - - Gi 5 minims . 
Alcohol - ‘ - - 2 drachms 


Distilled water - - - 10 ounces. 
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Dissolve the iron in the water, filter the solution, and 
then add the acids and alcohol. Another developing 
which is much used by Photographers, producing pictures 
of a very pleasing description, is prepared as follows :— 

PROTO-NITRATE OF IRON DEVELOPING. 


Proto-sulphate of Iron - —- 5 ounce 
Nitrate of Baryta_ - - - 4 ounce 
Alcohol - - Nez iu + ounce 
Pure Nitric Acid - - . 20 minims 
Water - - - - - 8 ounces. 


Procure a small porcelain or wedge-wood pestle and 
mortar, and reduce the nitrate of baryta toa fine powder; 
then obtain a clean porcelain evaporating dish, in which 
pour the water; place the bottom of the capsule upon 
the large ring of the retort stand, and a spirit lamp un- 
derneath it; when the water boils, put in the powdered 
baryta, stirring continually till dissolved ; when dissolved, 
add the sulphate of iron, previously reduced to powder also, 
stir well for a minute or two, until thorougly mixed ; then 
remove the lamp, and allow the milkiness to subside; after 
a lapse of about fifteen minutes, a white powder will have 
settled at the bottom of the dish, pour the clear solu- 
tion into a funnel, and filter twice.” If the operation has 
been conducted precisely as described, the résulting solution 
will be of a pale green colour. When cold, add first the 
nitric acid, and then the alcohol ; if the solution, when made, 
measures less than 8 ounces, sites up the quantity with dis- 
tilled water. 

The plate having been exposed, replace the cap of the 
lens, and push down gently the shutter of the dark slide, 
not with force and a bang, or your labour will be rewarded 
by a number of dirty spots and stains, If your slides get 
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damp from use, or otherwise, be sure to have them perfectly 
dry and easy, before operating. 


DEVELOPING, 


On entering the dark room, close the door, place the slide 
down in the same position as when taken from the camera ; 
and; pour out your solution for developing, into a glass for 
that purpose,—a l-ounce measure being as good a thing as 

any,—then remove the plate from the slide, and holding it 
by the corner 4, Fig. 18, pour on a sufficient quantity to 
cover the plate, commencing at the corner, A directing the 
hand whilst pouring towards C0, and 
allowing’ the end D #B to incline 
downwards as the solution runs to- 
wards it, and let nearly the whole 
run off into the basin, or trough ; 
then, by moving the wrist, cause the Fig. 18. 
remaining solution to flow from end to end, holding it up and 
looking through it, observe the amount of intensity, as before 
described. When the development has proceeded far enough, 
hold it under the tap, in a horizontal position, and allow a 
stream of water to flow over it, to remove the whole of the 
developing. The plate must not be held at too great a dis- 
tance from the top, nor must it be at all inclined, or possibly 
the film may be broken, or removed from the glass. The 
plate being developed, it is then ready for 
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Dissolve 2 drachms of cyanide of potassium in 10 ounces 
of water, in a bottle kept only for this purpose. (Be sure to 
label this bottle carefully, as it is a highly poisonous salt—as. 
also are many others used in Photography ; and therefore 
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care should be taken that children, or persons ignorant of 
their use and properties, cannot. get access to them.) Pour a 
little of this solution into another small measure, and pour 
this over the plate in the same way as the devoloping, when 
the yellow iodide will dissolve, and the picture gradually 
show itself. When the picture is fully brought out, throw 
off the solution, and well wash the plate, so as to remove 
every trace of the cyanide, otherwise the picture would be 
gradually eaten away. The picture being washed and 
dried, it is now unalterable by light, and by placing a piece 
of black velvet behind it, examine. its appearance, when, if 
the blacks show. clear, and without cloudiness, the whites 
pure and deep, and the different gradations of tone preser- 
ved, then success will have been achieved ; if, on the con- 
trary, the manipulation is somewhere at fault, another 
trial must be made. Carelessness, or neglect to. follow the 
various details, will invariably lead to failures ; therefore, T 
recommend all who. are really anxious to become proficient 
in this delightful art, not to judge for themselves, nor to 
avoid those minor details which are. so absolutely necessary 
to success. 


FINISHING THE PICTURE. 


The plate being dried, and free from any moisture what~ 
ever, Now requires to be backed up with varnish ; obtain a 
bottle of black varnish, and, in the same manner as collo- 
dion, pour, on the plain side of the glass, sufficient to cover eo 
returning the superfluous quantity back into the bottle ; then 
stand it on @ shelf, with its: face to the wall, to dry, which 
with some varnishes, is done in about 10 or 15 minutes ; it 
can then, if required, be tinted with dry colours, and using 
small soft brushes for the purpose. Attaching much import- 
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ance to this subject, I have, in another part of the work, given 
full instructions how to colour glass pictures. The portrait, 
thus backed and coloured, is reversed or inverted as regards 
position; that which was placed on the sitter’s right will 
now appear in the picture on his left haud. If this is an ob- 
jection, it can be remedied by pouring the black varnish upon 
the prepared or collodion side of the plate ; but, as the var- 
nish is liable to crack, or get scratched, it is as well not to 
pour it on the picture. Some operators back up their pic- 
tures with black velvet, which can be placed in contact with 
either side. Whatever plan is followed, the picture has then 
to be preserved from the action of the atmosphere, and should 
be put into a case, or mounted in a passe partout. 


THE NEGATIVE PROCESS. 


When the amateur has mastered the positive process, but 
not till then, he can proceed to the taking of negative pic- 
tures ; for, although the manipulation is similar in most 
respects to the positive, yet the results are required to be of 
such a different character that the greatest-care and judg- 
ment must be used, as every imperfection upon the plate 
will be transferred to every proof that he prints. 


THE NEGATIVE COLLODION. 


The difference between the positive and negative collo- 
dion consists in the solutions used for iodizing them ; and, 
although good positives are obtained at times from some 
positive collodions, yet, the results beg uncertain, a nega- 
tive one should be always preferred. The glasses being 
cleaned and coated with the collodion, in the same manner 
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as directed for positives, is then immersed in the negative 
bath, prepared as follows :— 


NEGATIVE BATH. 


Fused Nitrate of Silver - - ~ 14 ounces. 
Iodide of Potassium -~ - . 5 grains 
Alcohol eT ee ~ ~ 2 drachms 
Sulphuric Ether - - - - 2 drachms 
Acetic-Acid -. - © hchieme - 5 minims 
Distilled Water - - ~ - 20 ounces. 


Dissolve the silver in 3 ounces of the water, in a bottle ; 
then, in 2 drachmsof water, dissolve the iodide of potassium ; 
add the two, together, and shake the bottle well, when the 
precipitate will be dissolved, then add the remaining 17 
ounces of water ; the precipitate, or iodide of silver, which 
is formed will be again thrown down, but in a finely divided 
state ; shake the bottle well for about five minutes, then let 
it stand about an hour, and add the alechol, ether, 
acetic acid, and filter. It will be found of great service to 
make a larger quantity of bath than you immediately want, 
and keep as a stock bottle, to replace the quantity you gra- 
dually use, so as to maintain an uniform strength. Allow 
the prepared plate to remain in this bath about three or four 
minutes ; but, previous to taking it out, draw the plate up 
and down three or four times, drain it, place it in the dark 


slide, and place a piece of Papier Joseph behind it, to absorb 
the moisture. | 


| EXPOSING THE PLATE. 
It is hardly possible to give any rules for the. required 
time for the exposure of negatives, as nothing but experience 


and attention to the various symptoms seen in the develop- 
ing of the picture, can afford the manipulator any assistance. 
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N egatives require, on an average, treble the exposure that a 
positive takes ; the light, the same lens and other circum- 
stances, being the same. 


DEVELOPING THE NEGATIVE, 


As I have stated, that with the exception of a longer ex- 
posure, and the using of negative instead of positive solu- 
tions, the two processes are conducted in a similar manner ; 
but when the proposed negative is about to be developed 
a material difference has to be made. In developing a 
' positive, the amateur is very likely to carry the develop- 
ment too far, as, in that process, the solution should be 
thrown off the plate as quickly as possible, and as soon as the 
indications before pointed out are observed, the plate should 
be washed ; but in the negative, the solution must remain 
upon the surface, tilting it backwards and forwards, until the - 
whole of the details are well up, and those parts of the pic- 
ture that were white in the original are nearly opaque in the 
negative, and the shadows remaining unaltered, under the | 
influence of the developing solution. The formula I have 
found best for direct negatives is as follows :— 


Pyrogallic Acid - - - - 6 grains 
Glacial Acetic Acid - " = 2 drachms 
‘ Distilled Water -° - - - 4 ounces. 


Dissolve the pyrogallic acid in the water, then add the 
acetic acid, when it must be carefully filtered, to render it 
clear. In developing the plate, hold it in such a position 
that the surface can be distinctly seen, so that the develop- 
ment can be stopped at any moment, when, as soon as the 
lights and whitest parts appear, and then the details, pour 
back the solution into the measure, and holding the plate so 
that it can be seen through, it will be seen that the lights 
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are getting opaque; should they not do so as quickly 
as they ought, draw the dipper from out of the ‘bath, 
and allow about ten drops or more of the silver solution 
_ to drop into the developing, which pour on to the plate 
until sufficient density is obtainéd.- As soon as the 
negative solution gets thick and turbid, which it very 
soon does, and leaving a kind of sandy deposit upon the 
plate, throw it. away, rinse the measure, and pour out a fresh 
supply. The development of a plate that has been correctly 
exposed 1s difficult to spoil ; but, on the other hand, if under- 
exposed, any amount of verbal instruction could not assist 
the amateur, as a few failures and a little practice would be 


of much greater service. 


FIXING THE NEGATIVE. 


The negative having been properly developed, remains 
only to be fixed, and washed with plenty of clean water. I 
preter the following formula, as the iodide is much more 
quickly dissolved than with soda; but. I have given the 
formulas for both, so that the operator can choose either :— 


Cyanide of Potassium - - - 12 grains” 

Watery - - - 1 ounce. 
; OR, 

Hyposulphate of Soda - - - 5 ounces 

Water - - - . - 10 ounces. 


This former solution should be poured on to the plate, 
and as soon as the iodide has dissolved, and the picture clear, 
to be thrown away. The latter solution can be placed in a 
porcelain dish, and the plate immersed in it till cleared, and 
can be used again and again, until too weak for use. 
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CONVERTING POSITIVES INTO NEGATIVES. 

Many of our eminent Photographers now prefer convert- 
ing their positives into negatives, instead of taking them 
direct ; there are several methods, but the following I have 
found to answer well :—Proceed to take the positive in the 
ordinary manner, using, in cold weather, 20 grains of iron 
instead of 15, and, in developing, keeping the solution upon 
the surface until the whole of the details are distinctly 
seen ; the plate is to be then washed, then, with a solution 
of pyrogallic acid, 2 grains ; acetic acid, 10 minims ; water, 
1 ounce; pour this over the plate, and allow it to flow 
backwards and forwards two or three times, then pour back 
into the measure again ; withdraw the dipper from the bath, 
and allow about 12 drops to fall into the solution pouring off 
and on until sufficient density is obtained, which can be 
ascertained by looking through it; when the picture is 
sufficiently intense, wash well, fix, again wash, dry, and 
varnish with a good spirit-varnish. The next method (first 
introduced by Mr. Archer) is by using, instead of the 
pyrogallic, the following : 


Bi-chloride of Mercury - “ 1 drachm 
Waiter - any ee - - 3 ounces 
Muriatic Acid - ‘ B is 5 minims, 


Pour on a sufficient quantity of the above solution, and 
allow itto remain until the lights of the picture are brought 
out quite white, at which stage the plate must be well 
washed with water, and then with a solution composed of 

Liquid Ammonia - - - - | drachm : 
Water - - . ET - 1 ounce. 

Pour some on the picture at one corner, and allow it to 
rin evenly over,the glass, when a deep-toned negative will. 
be soon formed. As this latter liquid causes the film to be very 
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i] tender, great care must be used in washing the plate after 
HE its use, or itis very likely to break; therefore, the water 
| should be poured on the centre of the glass in a small and 
gentle stream. I have devised a converting solution free from 
Hil corrosive sublimates, which will either produce a positive of 
a very pleasing description or a deep-toned negative, at the 
option of the operator.* In whatever manner the negative 
is produced, it has then to be varnished to protect the film 
from injury during the process of printing. A good spirit 
varnish should be obtained, which can be used without heat, 
(as it is not always convenient to have a fire at hand) giving 
a transparent, bright, and hard film. The negative being 
varnished and thoroughly dry, we next proceed to the 
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The apparatus for this process is neither great nor 
expensive, all that is necessary is as follows :— 

A printing or reversing frame. 

Four porcelain dishes ; three shallow, nae one deep. 

Glass measure. 

Glass rod. 

Two bone forceps. 

Bibulous paper. 


PLAIN SALTED PAPER. 


Rive or La Croix positive, or fp tina are the 
best suited for this purpose. 

Chloride of Ammonium __—- - 3 drachms 

Distilled Water - POR - 20 ounces 

Filter this solution into a shallow dish, and having 


* The “ Mirabilis Sulution ” to be had of Messrs. Shepherd & Co. 
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- selected a sheet of paper cut to the proper size, hold it by the 
thumb and fore-finger of each hand, and bend the paper, and 
place the centre on the solution and lower gradually each end 
until the whole of the sheet is in contact ; after the sheet has 
been on the solution a few seconds, raise one end gradually 
with a pair of forceps kept for this purpose, and observe 
whether there are any air bubbles on its surface, if so, by 
raising the paper two or three times, they can be displaced, 
or they can be broken by means of the glass rod; the paper 
is then allowed to remain in contact for three minutes, when 
it is to be removed from the solution and hung up to dry at 
one of its corners by a pin bent inthe shape of the letter S, the 
point of which is passed through one corner of the paper and 
the other side hung across a piece of string. The wooden 
clips are the most suitable for this purpose: they are sold 
at the rate of ls. per dozen. A piece of bibulous paper, 
about an inch square, should then be placed at the corner 
to absorb the solution that drains off the sheet. 

As the paper at this stage is not affected by the light, the 
sheets, when dry, can be kept for an indefinite period in a 
drawer or portfolio ; it is as well to mark each sheet as it is 
salted, so as to know which side is prepared or not. The 
above solution after use can be bottled and used again. 


RENDERING THE PAPER SENSITIVE. 
Nitrate of Silver - “ - 80 grains 
Distilled Water - - > » 1 ounce 


When the above salted paper is required to be made 
sensitive, prepare a solution of the above strength, according 
to the quantity required ; filter it into a shallow dish, kept 
for this purpose only, to the depth of a quarter of an inch, 
and in the same manner as described for the salting, float 
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| the salted side of the paper upon the solution, and allow it to 
' remain upon it for five minutes, at the end of which time 
j remove it very carefully by means of another pair of forceps ; 
+ allow it to drain, and suspend it to dry by one of its corners, 
as before. The silver solution can be répeatedly used, but 
will require strengthening now and then. The paper thus 
prepared is very sensitive to light, and when dry, is ready 
for the . 
REVERSING OR PRINTING FRAME. 

The printing frame 
consists of a frame- 
| work of wood, with a 
my bead or lip round it to 

. receive a thick square 

ia Fig. 19. of plate glass, upon 
which is placed an hinged board, lined with velvet or 
cloth ; on one side of the frame are hinged two pieces, or bars 
_of wood, either with springs or screws attached, for the purpose 
of keeping the board and negative from shifting during the 
progress of printing, asrepresented in Fig. 19. If a sheet of 

' silvered paper is exposed to the light, it will in a short time 
become blackened ; but if any opaque substance, be placed 
directly under, it will remain white—on this principle the 
positive pictures are produced. The negative being placed 
with the prepared surface upwards in the printing frame, a 
sheet of the silvered paper is then placed, sensitive side on its 
surface ; the hinged board is then put on, and the bars 
fastened across it ; the light is then allowed to shine on the 
negative, and in a few minutes, if we release one of the bars, 
and lift up one side of the hinged board, we shall find that a 
very decided action has taken place, and that a copy of the 
negative is gradually being produced. The board is again to 
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be closed, and the frame again exposed to the light; the 
paper is to be printed considerably darker than required, to 
allow for the change, it undergoes in the fixing solution, 
which lightens the picture to a great exent, | 


THE TONING AND FIXING BATH. 


Prepare a solution as follows :— 


Hyposulphite of Soda_ - i ic 8 ounces 
Water ~ - . = i 20 ounces 
Chloride of Gold. - = 2 x 15 grains. 


Dissolve the soda in 16 ounces of water, and the gold in 
4 ounces, then gradually pour the gold solution into the soda, 
stirring well with a glass rod the soda whilst mixing ; this 
will be ready for use, if prepared over night, by the following 
morning. On immersing the positive picture in this solution, 
the print quickly changes its color to a reddish brown, and 
gradually changes to a rich sepia, and finally toablack. At 
any moment the action of the bath may be stopped according 
to the shade or colour the operator may determine. Where 
a decided black is required, the picture should be consider- 
ably overprinted. This bath will keep for a length of time: 
occasionally strengthening it with soda, and a little solution 
of chloride of gold of the following strength : -—gold 15 grains, 
water 8 ounces. The print having attained the required 
tone, is to be well drained, and then removed to a deep dish 
of water, tilting it o and fro to allow the water to wash its 
surface ; continue this movement for a few minutes ; change 
this water several times, at intervals of a quarter of an hour ; 
then take the print or prints out, and place them in a large 
pan of water, in which allow them to remain for six or eight 
hours, moving them about occasionally ; lastly, blot them 
with clean filtering paper, and hang them up to dry ; it is 
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very necessary that the soda should be entirely removed fron 
the print by the washing ; for if it is not, the picture will 
certainly fade. It was thought a sufficient test to taste the 
liquid that drained from a washed picture, and if it was at 
all sweet, the whole of the hyposulphite of soda was not 
removed. A better plan, and one far more certain, is to 
prepare a solution of protonitrate of mercury, a drop of which 
being put on the draining of a washed proof will give a black 
colour to it, forming sulphuret of mercury, and indicating 
that soda still remains, so that the prints must be again 
washed until no precipitate is formed. 

A formula for toning is now much used instead of the 
old Hypo bath. 

Instead of the ordinary toning-bath just described, the 
following is being used (first suggested by Mr. Maxwell Lyte) 
with great success, giving results of a superior description, ~ 
and the pictures being less likely to discolour and fade. The 
formula I use is as follows :— 


No. 1. Phosphate of Soda - +. 2 drachms 
Water - - ‘ - 8 ounces 
No. 2. Chloride of Gold - - - 15 grains 
' Water - - - - - 15 drachms. 


To three ounces of No. 1, one drachm of No. 2 is to be 
added ; this forms the toning-bath. 

The method of manipulating with thi bath is as follows :— 

When the print is removed from the pressure frame, im- 
merse it in a dish of luke-warm water from 10 to 15 minutes, 
in order to free the paper from as much silver as possible, 
then take the print and place it in the toning bath (which 
should be heated to a temperature of 7 0°) ; take great care 
that the whole of the picture is covered by the solution, or 
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ed and other marks and patches will inevitably form, when 
the picture is toned (which it will do in a very few minutes) 
to the ‘taste of the manipulator, remove it to the fixing solu- 
tion, composed as under :+— 

Hyposulphate of Soda «= > - 6 ounces 

Phosphate of Soda wei ee drachm 

Water nT OE OO ODDO. 8 BO!) oungem 
Tn which allow it to remain ‘until it is cleared. The prints 
generally are fixed in about 20 minutes. Wash well and 
hang up to dry. 

In working the above formula, great care must be used 

‘that the soda does not by any accident find its way into the 
‘toning bath, or it will decompose and spoil it. | 


ALBUMENIZED PAPER PROCESS. 


Albumenized paper is prepared by floating one of its 
"surfaces upon the whites of eggs salted with one of the 
chlorides, but as its preparation would be troublesome to the 
‘amateur, he had better purchase it; for unless he was an 
“experienced hand, and wished to make largely, he would 
certainly get nothing but patchey, streakey, and dirty sheets 
‘of paper for his trouble. | 

Albumenized paper certainly gives much sharper outlines, 
‘and better details than the salted paper, although it does not 
bear colouring by the artist so well as plain, but from its 
glossy surface it is peculiarly well adapted for stereoscopic 
pictures, The albumenized paper is to be rendered sensitive _ 
in a bath of the following strength :— | 

Nitrate of Silver - - - = 60 grains 
Distilled Water + - - - 1 ounce 
Glacial Acetic Acid - | > 3 minims, 
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FILTER, 


Having prepared ..a solution of the above strength, pour 
‘a sufficient quantity into a shallow dish, and allow the paper 
to remain in contact about six minutes ; the sheet is to be 
then removed, and hung by one of its corners to dry in the 
dark. After a number of sheets have been sensitized in 
this solution, it acquires a brown colour, which can be easily 
removed by putting into the bottle a little powdered 
“kaolin,” and shaking the solution, then filtering it when re- 
quired for use. The process of printing, toning, and fixing, 
is conducted precisely the same as described for the salted 
paper, with this exception, that I prefer soaking the printed 
picture in a dish of distilled water about five minutes (face 
downwards) previous. to placing it in the toning bath. It 
will be found that the albumenized paper requires a longer 
immersion in the ordinary toning bath, to get the darker 
tones, than the plain paper, and should have a greater amount 
of washing given it to free it from the hyposulphite. 

The finished proofs, when dry, plain or albumenized, should 
be placed between some white paper, and a warm iron passed 
over it a few times ; this will be found to improve the appear- 
ance of the pictures considerably. 

In concluding the paper process, I must again advise 
those who are desirous of preserving their finished produc- 
tions, for their own or friends’ admiration, not to be sparing 
of water, and where it is at all practicable, to finish the 
washing by allowing a constant dribbling of water to run 
from a tap for at least six hours ; for paper, when not care- 
fully washed, especially albumenized prints, soon acquire a 
yellow tint; which does not by any means improve their 
appearance. In mounting photographs, I would not recom- 
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mend paste, particularly if not quite fresh, for if they get at 
all damp, they will soon discolour. Thick gum-water, or 
gelatine dissolved in hot water, is much better. Some 
dissolve india-rubber in mineral naptha, and use this as a 
cement, the advantage of which is that it dries quickly, and 
does not cause the cardboard to curl. or cockle up. 


STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


To Sir David Brewster we are principally indebted for the 
stereoscope ; the use and almost magical results of which 
are now so well known and understood that it is hardly 
necessary for me to describe, in this little work, the causes of 
its beautiful results. To those who are desirous of studying 
binocular vision I would recommend a perusal of Mr. Hard- 
wich, or Professor Hunt’s works, both of whom have entered 
greatly into its theory. There are two kinds of stereoscopes, 
the reflecting. stereoscope of Professor Wheatstone, and the 
lenticular one of Sir David Brewster. The former is for the 
purpose of viewing pictures of almost any size, whilst the 
latter is confined to the small ones only. The reflecting — 
stereoscope, Fig, 20, consists of two plain mirrors, which are 
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fixed on a centre pillar or other support, and are capable of 
adjustment. The pillar is fixed in a mahogany board or 
frame, with grooves on either side, in which two arms slide 
for holding the pictures ; these arms having several adjust- 
ments, we are enabled, by raising, lowering, and turning 
to get them both to exactly coincide when viewed in the 
mirrors.. 

The lenticular or refracting ste- 
reoscope of Sir David Brewster, Fig, 
21, consists of a wooden frame, on 
\ _— the top of which are two brass tubes, 

NS which are made to adjust to suit the 
]) citterences of sight; in these tubes 
are fixed two semi-lenses, which are 
a oe formed by cutting a circular lens in- 


two, and mounting the halves so that their edges come 





together, and corresponding with the pupil of the eyes—the 


average distance of which is 21 inches—the form of these in- 
struments is now considerably improved, the above form 


being seldom or ever made now. 


METHOD OF TAKING STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 


For taking large pictures for the reflecting stereoscope, 
two cameras should be used, but where the operator has but 
one, he must proceed as follows. Having chosen the view, the 
camera is to be placed on the stand, quite level ; then proceed 
to focus the picture on the ground glass (which should have 
a vertical and horizontal pencil mark intersecting each other 
in the centre of the screen) and notice what part of the view 
falls upon the centre of the glass, and after the first view is 
taken, measure the distance between the camera and the 
nearest object that comes in the view, if it is a hundred feet, 
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the camera and stand must be moved in a straight line, a 
_ distance of four feet, when the view is to be again focussed, 
and the part that intersected the lines in the first view must 
be the same in this; the picture may be then taken. 
When the resulting pictures are printed and fixed in the 
reflecting stereoscope, the effect. will be truly pleasing, the 
buildings and foliage will appear to stand out with all the 
realities of nature, and if they are both coloured alike and 
judiciously, we can fancy ourselves at once on the spot. 

In taking portraits or small views, for the refracting ste- 
reoscope, the cameras Figs, 22 and 23 are the most suitable. 
Fig. 22 represents a form of stereoscopic camera on the 
Latimer Clarke principle ; it consists of a board, with parallel 
lathes on which the camera is mounted and fastened at one 
end ; the two front ends of the bars are attached to a double 
threaded screw, the use of which is for increasing the angle 
for taking the views. When a stereoscopic picture is to be 
taken, the camera must be placed on the right hand side, 
and the view carefully focussed, noticing what part bisects 
the vertical line; then : 
shift the camera over to 
the left side, and see whe- 
ther the same objects still 
bisects the vertical line, if © 
not, turn the milled head 
of the right and _left- 
handed screw, noticing 
how many turns it re- 
quires to bring the part 
on to the line; for in 
stance, if it requires 
four turns, then push 
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the camera again on to the right hand side, and turn the 
screw back again four turns ; then proceed to take the first 
view. After giving the proper amount of exposure replace 
the cap of the lens, and push the camera over to the left 
side, and turn the screw forwards four turns, and proceed 
to expose the second half of the plate, 
| : Fig. 23, represents @ 
twin lens camera, by 
which the two pictures 
are taken at the same 
time, and is particularly 
adapted for portraiture, 
or in taking animals or 
objects that are likely to 
Fig. 28. move. Inmounting proofs 

taken from negatives by this camera, it’ must be borne in 
mind that the pictures must be reversed—that is, the right 
hand picture must be placed on the left, and the left one on 
the right. 

Stereoscopic views, to be done effectually, require a single 





_achromatic lens of four and a half or five inches in focus, and 


here I must state, that the lenses manufactured by Messrs. 
Shepherd and Co. are not to be surpassed by any maker. - f 
have tried and worked with lenses of nearly every manu- 
facturer, and must certainly say,’ that’ I give them the 
preference, not only for their modérate cost, but for their 
perfect definition and rapidity of action. 


- HINTS ON COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The process of colouring glass positives is by no means @ 
very difficult matter, although very imperfectly practised by 
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Photographic artists in general, A knowledge of drawing is | 
not absolutely necessary, a3. the outlines, together with the 
lightsand shadows, are furnished to the colourist. The colours, 
when skilfully prepared (a very difficult task), adhere to the 
surface of the collodion film, and with a peculiar varnish pre- 
pared for the purpose only of varnishing whitened pictures, 
(commonly termed alabastrine), give results undoubtedly 
equal to the finest finished ivory miniatures. 

Select about a dozen or fifteen bottles of colours, 
labelled respectively for their different uses, or what is 
better, procure a colour box containing a complete set 
of colours, brushes, gold and silver shell, &c., as sold by 
Shepherd & Co. Their colours I have found by experience 
to have a decided superiority over others manufactured 
for the purpose ; both as regards price and the excellence 
_ of their working qualities. The brushes should be of the 
finest quality (dark sable being the best), carefully pre- 
serving them from dust, &¢., and after using, keep them 
well pointed by rinsing in a glass of water and passing be- 
tween the lips. 

To commence with the face: take up on the point of the 
pencil a small portion of suitable flesh colour, and work it on 
in a circular direction ; as the colour approaches the outline, 
soften off with grey, ao gently softening in the shadows, 
carefully keeping the high lights clear of colour ; very. little 
colour should be used at a time, as depth can be obtained by 
repeated applications. - Avoid covering the shadows of the 
mouth, nostrils, &c., then colour the neck and hands—next 
put in the high lights, which will be those parts that were 
most exposed to the direct rays of light, such as the top of 
the brow, cheek-bones, nose, chin, and the light side of the © 
face ; soften this into the local tint of the flesh, then heighten 
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up the eolour on the chest with a little ‘carmine’ or 
_ ‘complexion’ suitable to the subject. The lower lip is to be 
touched with the colour so named and prepared for that es- 
pecial purpose, touching the light of the upper lip with a 
little ‘crimson’, carefully avoiding the shadows around the 
mouth. The eye to be touched with a suitable colour with a 
very fine sable pencil. The hair can be touched on the 
lights and half tones with a suitable colour, avoiding the 
shadows. Finish the hands with a little white on the 
knuckles, a little carmine on the nails, and a little flesh 
shadow or blue on the veins. ; 

Draperies should be commenced with the high lights 
softening into the shadows. If the dress be silk, or any kind 
of a glossy fabric, the high lights should be kept faint ; a very 
pleasing effect can be produced by colouring the dress, so as 
to represent shot silk, by using two colors, such as blue and 
orange. 

Backgrounds of small pictures look best plain, keeping 
them light about the head ; the various shades of grey, brown, 
green, &c. which are sold for the purpose, answer best 
worked in with a large pencil. A very pleasing effect can 
be produced by introducing a sky and distance, but that will 
require some skill and a knowledge of drawing. Having 
finished the colouring carefully, blow off with the india rubber 
_ bellows the loose colour, and remove any colours that may 
have adhered to the shadows. 

Jewellery is mostly touched with gold and silver from 
shells sold for that purpose, but the most artistic effect is pro- 
duced by oil or water colours, In colouring gold for the local 
colour, use yellow ochre, burnt sienna for the shadows, and 
pale chrome for the lights. For silver use white for the high 
lights, and grey for the shadows, 
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Stones in jewellery, and also flowers, are best painted in. 
water colours. 





THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 


So greatly has the advantage of a dry process been esti- 
mated, that it is now becoming almost universally adopted, 
and is likely to become a formidable rival to the ordinary 
_ wet collodion, not only on account of the small quantity of 
apparatus required in the field, as compared with the wet, 
but the resulting pictures are frequently of a superior de- 
scription, from the fact of being able to develop the picture 
at leisure, and in one’s own operating room, where every- 
thing necessary is at hand, and ample space to manipulate 
in. For interiors of buildings the process is invaluable, when, 
from the little light that is generally to be obtained, a very 
lengthened exposure is absolutely necessary—an exposure 
varying from half-an-hour to two hours, whence, in which 
time, the wet plate would have become dried and perfectly 
useless. For the successful practice of the dry process, it is 
essential that the amateur or other should have a good know- 
ledge of the wet, otherwise good results cannot be ob- 
tained. The manipulation is, in almost every respect, similar 
to the wet. The collodion should be of a thicker nature 
than ordinary, otherwise the negative will have fre- 
quently dots or minute pin-holes in it, Methylated collo- 
dions should be avoided, as they are not so sensitive as those 
prepared from pure ether. Pyrogallic acid for developing I 
prefer to gallic, from its quicker action, and recommend a 
stronger silver bath than for the wet process, 
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For the amateur I would recommend hig first essay upon 
the Fothergill process, but for the proficient, the following 
modification of Taupenot’s process (and worked with such 
great success by Mr. Moxham, of Bruges) is by far the best ; 
and giving results of such an exquisite description, inde- 
pendent of its longer keeping properties, as much depends 
upon the nature of the collodion used, I have given its formula 
in full. 





| FORMULA FOR THE COLLODIO-ALBUMEN, OR 
| TAUPENOT PROCESS. 


1. COLLODION. 


Pyroxyline from hot acids - - - 8 grains. 
Ether 730° - - - ‘+ = 42 drachms. 
Absolute Alcohol = - za - = $2 drachms. 
Iodide Ammonium - = = 4 grains. 
Liquor of Ammonia - - - 4 drops. 


2, NITRATE BATH FOR COLLODION. 
Nitrate of Silver (crystallized) -  - 30 grains. 
Distilled Water - - - - 1 ounce. 
Saturate with iodide of potassium 


3, ALBUMEN MIXTURE. 


White of Egg - = sm = 6 ounces. 
- Honey -- - - - - - 2 ounces. 
Water - - - ~) sends - 8 ounces. 
lodide of Ammonium - - - 1 drachm. 
Bromide of Ammonium - - - 20 grains. 


Place the white of egg and honey in a jar, and add a 
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table-spoonful of yeast, and place in a warm place; fermen- 
tation commences almost immediately, and will proceed for 
5 or 6 days; when the fermentation has ceased, add the 
iodide and bromide dissolved in the water, mix well, and 
allow to stand for some days, till clear ; then decant. the clear 
portion, and filter for use. 


4. NITRATE BATH FOR ALBUMENIZED PLATES. 


Nitrate of Silver (neutral fused) - 35 grains 
Distilled Water - - - - 1 ounce 
Glacial Acetic acid - - - 35 drops. 


N.B.—Saturate first with iodide, and then with 
bromide of ammonium. Thea 


5. DEVELOPING SOLUTION. 


Saturated solution of gallic acid in water, (or 14 grain of 
Pyrogallic) with 10 drops per ounce of glacial acetic acid, and 
10 drops per ounce of a solution of pure nitrate of silver 
_ (40 grs.) added at the moment of using. ~ 


6. FIXING SOLUTION. 


Saturated solution of hyposulphite of soda. 

The formula for collodion given above must be considered 
as approximative only, and for this reason, that it is nearly 
impossible to obtain, even from the same maker, a. pyroxy- 
line twice following of the same quality. I will endeavour 
to explain the kind of film I get, for the great secret of 
success in this process lies in this point, 

1st. The film must be perfectly structureless, and must 
. set, free from all crapey lines,and present an even, glossy sur- 
- face when dry. 
- 2nd. It must be perfectly porous. . 
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The film generally produced by using pyroxyline from 
hot acids, and with a large proportion of anhydrous alcohol 
approaches nearest to this of anything, but does not fulfil the 
required conditions; it gives a film which Hardwich calls 
* short,” that is, on the application of the finger, it detaches 
in flakes, with edges of ragged fracture, but this is not 
enough, The addition of liquor ammonia (a few drops more 
or less) will generally produce the required degree of porosity, 
but if the pyroxyline is bad, it will be next to impossible to 
get a collodion which will set even. When the film is in 
that condition that you can write your name with your little 
‘finger on the glass (after sensitizing), and that the edges of 
the marks left are perfectly smooth, without any visible 
tearing, and when the collodion film removed by the finger 
is pushed before it in a mass of powdery paste, and when, at 
the same time, it is sufficiently firm on the glass to bear a 
stream of water from the spout of the pump, when held 18 
inches below it, without , breaking into holes, then you have 
a collodion which is invaluable for this process, and with 
which you cannot well go wrong. Collodion iodised with 

iodide of ammonium, and made from hot acid, pyroxyline, 
and anhydrous spirits will, in time, acquire these qualities, 
but if wanted immediately, the addition of liquid ammonia 
is the safest plan. Hot acid pyroxyline, dissolved in weak 
‘ether and alcohol, also gives a porous film, but the water ac- 
cumulates in time by the evaporation of the ether, and you 
get a peculiar structure in the collodion, which renders it 
useless. Why I lay so much stress on the peculiar 
properties of the collodion is: Firstly, if you employ 
a half porous, or “short” collodion, the albumen partially 
penetrates its structure, but does not permeate it. Now. 
under the nitrate bath, the albumen has always a great 
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tendency to expansion, and it draws up the collodion with it 
from the surface of the glass. There are few collodions so 
tenacious as to withstand this action, and when they are so 
they are generally so little porous that there is a danger that 
the albumen has not properly penetrated the film, and if that 
is the case, it will blister, not in combination with the collo- 
dion, but separating from it. On the other hand, if the col- 
lodion possesses a proper degree of porosity, the albumen goes 
completely through the collodion, and, whilst it saturates the 
film, attaches itself to the glass below. In this state it would 
be difficult to get blisters, except in the case of greasy 
glasses. To favour this complete absorption of the albumen 
by the collodion film, it is important to use the bath as I 
have recommended further on, and to which end I find the 
usually adopted plan of pouring on the albumen useless, 
Again, the albumen being chiefly absorbed into the collodion 
film, it is evident that crapy lines from a bad collodion will 
be objectionable as shewing in the development. 1 ought to 
add that I only recommend the use of two baths when liquor 
ammonia is added to the collodion. The sensibility of the 
collodion is of no consequence whatever, nor is there any 
need of using a good bath for the first sensitizing; any old 
waste bath that has got out of order will answer perfectly 
wel] for this purpose, all impurities being washed out of the 
film before applying the albumen. 

The manipulation is very simple, and is as follows :— 
having cleaned your glasses carefully, you arrange on your 
table your nitrate bath and four glasses. Fill the three first 
dishes half full with distilled water (filtered), and the fourth 
with albumen. 

Dust the plate carefully with a soft brush before im- 
mersion, and when you have commenced work, leave your — 
collodion bottle always open till you have finished ; if the | 
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stopper is placed after each plate, you are liable to get spots 
on the film. | | 
Coat and sensitize the first plate, and on retiring it from the 
nitrate bath, immerse it in the first dish ; then coat and 
sensitize a second. Whilst the second plate is in the bath, you 
well wash the first by lifting it up and down at one end by 
means of a silver hook, which you slip under the glass, and lay 
for two minutes, then place it in the second dish, and follow 
on the same treatment for a third and fourth plate. Whilst the 
fourth plate is sensitizing you take the first prepared out of 
the third dish, and draining it slightly for half-a-minute 
on blotting paper, plunge it in the dish of albumen, and then 
sensitize another plate as before, always working in succession. 
The plate which has been placed in the albumen receives 
exactly the same treatment with the hook as those in the 
water ; it is well worked about in the liquid, and then with- 
drawn ; it is now covered with bubbles and froth, but you dis- 
regard this, and holding it over a funnel placed in the mouth 
of a clean bottle, you wash the bubbles off the face by means 
of an apparatus which I construct as follows :— (Fig. 24.) 
Ais a woolfs bottle with three 
necks, Cis a muslin bag passed 
through one of the necks, and 
_ into which is inserted the funnel 
B. <A glass tube D inserted 
through a cork in the other neck 
reaches to the bottom of the 
bottle, and serves asa spout. The 
albumen is poured into this bot- 
tle through the funnel and bag ; 
the latter filters the liquid from 
the mucous threads which con_ 
stantly form init. The spout D 
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permits you to direct a stream of clear albumen against any 
pertinaceous bubble, and as it comes from the bottom of the 
bottle itself, brings no fresh bubbles from the interior, as 
they are only on the surface of the liquid. This bottle is re- 
filled, when exhausted, by the liquid you have collected in 
the bottle from the washings, and is filtered again for use by 
the bag as it passes in. 

After the plates are albumenized as above, you place 
them in one corner to dry on blotting-paper. ' All the abdve 
may be done in daylight. Mr. Crookes has suggested (or 
Mr. Ackland) that the third dish should contain a small 
_ trace of iodide of potassium, in order that the nitrate of 
silver may be completely removed before the albumen is put 
on the plate. I am induced to think it is well for persons 
who commence this process to adopt that plan, as they gene- 
rally err from not sufficiently washing the plates. 

The albumenized glasses must be kept in a dry place, or 
they are apt to mildew (the honey attracting the moisture 
very strongly), until they are sensitized. 

With regard to sensitizing, you go to work in the same 
way as with the collodion, only 
you wash in 4 waters, and change 
them frequently. The only things 
necessary to attend to here are, 
ist, that your plates are quite dry 
before you put them in the bath ; 
for this purpose (if you have any 
doubt about it), you had better € 
use a water bath made as fol- 
lows. It resembles an ordinary 
nitrate bath, only raised above the table by a couple of 
legs ; it is of block tin, and is soldered to some cross pieces 

D 
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inside it, to prevent it from buckling by the heat or the 
weight of the water. It is filled with boiling water, and a 
spirit lamp is placed behind it, so as to keep the water at the 
boiling point; the plates are laid face upwards on the side of 
this, and are prevented from slipping down by a little ledge 
at the bottom. They dry as quickly as you can prepare 
them. A very frequent cause of stains is the fol- 
lowing :—Working by rotation you have just taken a plate 
from the nitrate bath before you come to take the plate from 
the last dish to set it up to dry ; if your fingers have re- 
tained some of the nitrate of silver about them, it will natu- 
rally drain on the wet plate, and it will Eee certainly © 
produce a stain in developing. 

The sensitizing is of course done in chemical darkness. 
and as soon as dry, the plates should be put in dark boxes, 
where (if the boxes are carefully made to exclude light and 
air, and are not of fir or deal) they will retain their sensi- 
‘bility for any time. My own experience goes as far as 13 
‘months. saare ‘ 


EXPOSURE, 


With a Stereoscopic lens from 2 to 6 minutes, according 
to the subject and light. 

The development, which may be ‘effected a‘ month after 
exposure, is simply conducted as follows :— 

_ The developer is placed in a glass dish sufficient to cover 
the plate, which is then placed in it face upwards or down- 
wards at will. The image generally begins to appear in 
about five minutes. The first appearance will enable you to 
judge if the exposure has been rightly timed. If, in the first 
five minutes, the sky begins to show itself distinctly with the 
outlines of the subject, and in the next five minutes you see 
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the high lights just coming out, you may be sure of a good 
negative. If, on the other hand, the lights and sky all come 
out quickly, and at the same time you have over exposed ; 
and again, if the high lights do not show themselves soou 
aiter the sky, you may despair of having good halftones. In 
the last case if gallic acid is used it may sometimes be well 
to throw eff the developer, and replace it with a weak 
pyrogallic developer in a clean dish, but such pictures are 
rarely satisfactory. 

Lastly, fix as usual in Hypo, and abjure cyanide in this 
process ; as in nine cases out of ten it will raise the film and 
spoil the negative. 

The sources of failure in this process are, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, chiefly as follows :—. , 

Ist. Blistering of the combined film by using an improper 
collodion, and an albumen without the admixture of honey, 
and sometimes from greasy glasses. : 

2nd. Blistering of the film from the use of iodide, con- 
taining carbonates. When this is the case, the acetic acid 
~-In the bath disengages carbonic acid, and blisters are the con- 
sequence. ‘To avoid this, it is well, before adding the iodide 
and bromide, to drop into the water in which they are dis- 
solved a little tincture of iodine till the liquid is of a canary 
yellow colour, and allow it to stand a half hour. 

drd. Stains from the fingers, to which I have before 
alluded, are avoided by careful handling. 

4th. General clouding of the plate in the development. 

This may arise from three causes, which indicate their re- 
spective remedies, first, from imperfect washing after the 
last sensitizing, second, from the plates not being sufficiently 
protected from light either in the box or during drying, and 
third, from oxidising vapours, such as ammonia in the ope- 
rating room, 
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These are the only annoyances I have been subjected to ; 
when proper precautions are taken to avoid them, the pro- 


cess is certainty itself 





THE FOTHERGILL PROCESS. 


Mr. Keene, who has done so much for the success of this 
process, recommends the following method of manipulation. 


BATH SOLUTION. 


In a 20-ounce glass measure put 700 grains of pure pre- 
pared nitrate of silver and 3 ounces of distilled water, to 
these, when dissolved, add 6 grains of iodide of potassium pre- 
viously dissolved in one drachm of distilled water, stir witha 
glass rod until the yellow precipitate is dissolved, then pour 
in sufficient distilled water to make the whole measure 20 
ounces ; in about 12 hours filter, if necessary, passing it a 
second or third time through the filter till quite clear ; lastly, 
add one or twodrops of glacial acetic acid, the larger quantity 
necessary if silver contains any oxide. This bath is slightly 
acid to test paper, and suitable for all negative purposes. Its 
strength should be kept up by the occasional addition of pre- 
pared nitrate of silver, allowing nearly two grains for each 
stereoscopic size plate sensitized, larger sizes a quantity in 





proportion. 
PREPARED ALBUMEN. 
Take White of Eggs . 4 10 ounces 
Distilled Water . : 10 to 15 ounces 


Strong Liquor of Ammonia 80 to 100 minims. 
Agitate in a bottle that will hold double the quantity 


? 
aa 
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until well frothed. - The quantity of water necessary depends 
upon the consistence of whites of eggs, generally speaking 
the larger quantity is. required in summer. The Prepared 
Albumen should be of a consistence to filter readily 
through filtering paper and flow easily over the plate. It 
will be found to work better when a week or ten days old, 
and sufficient for a month’s consumption or more may be 
prepared at once if the bottle is kept well corked to prevent 
evaporation of ammonia. 


' 
PREPARING PLATES. 


Coating and Sensitizing.—Having carefully removed dust 
with a clean leather or brush kept for that purpose, coat 
with collodion, and ‘when well set, immerse in nitrate bath ; 
in about a minute move it up and down, and in two or three 
minutes (according to temperature) remove, wipe the back 
with blotting paper, and place, pneumatic holder, and proceed 
as follows :—{Norze—aAs success chiefly depends upon this 
part of operation about to be described, much attention 
should be paid to it. ] 


No. 1.—Having placed the plate on the holder, have 
ready, for a stereoscopic-size plate, 4 drachms of distilled 
water, which at once pour lightly on at one corner, or along 
the end, and cause it to flow to the opposite end; or better 
still, by which risk of over-washin g and loss of sensitiveness 
at one end is avoided. Hold the glass near the surface: of 
plate, and commence to pour lightly on end nearest you, 
gradually advancing as the wave proceeds to the opposite 
one, then back again, carrying it well up to edges of ends and 
sides ; continue this for about half-a-minute in summer, or a 
minute in winter—large plates about double the time—until 
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all greasiness disappears and the bath on surface is evenly 
diluted in every part, when sufficient motion may be given 
to send most of the water over the edges, or—which for a 
beginner is perhaps preferable—return it into the glass and 
pour it lightly on and off several times, letting it run over 
edges of ends and sides (if the plate is held in the hand for 
this purpose, care must be taken that fingers are free from 
the more concentrated nitrate bath), drain for a second or 
two and apply the Albumen ; for this purpose the plate may 
remain in the same position as for applying water, and suffi- 
cient (about 14 drachms for stereo-plate) of the Prepared 
Albumen, previously filtered, poured on to coat it, pass it 
round two or three times well up to edges, then add to it as 
much distilled water as plate will conveniently hold ; agitate 
freely that they may mix, empty off over the edges of ends and 
sides, wash the back of plate by pouring a little water over 
it, and well wash as follows :—place the plate in a dish con- 
taining sufficient distilled or-filtered rain-water to cover it 
to the depth of a quarter of an inch or more, agitate freely, 
that the water may flow backwards and forwards over it ; 
continue this for half-a-minute or a minute, towards the last _ 
lifting up the plate that water may pass under it ; repeat 
with a second quantity of water ; if wanted for long keeping, 
take it out, flush the surface with a small quantity of dis- 
tilled water, and place at an angle sensitized surface inwards 
on two or three thicknesses of blotting paper, in a perfectly 
dark place, upon and leaning against glass or porcelain to 
dry. After about ten or fifteen minutes change the blotting 
paper for a single thickness of dry, the first lot should not be 
again used, but this last may several times for the same pur- 
pose. In about half-an-hour or an hour, according to state 
of atmosphere and dryness of room, the plate will be surface 
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dry and may be thoroughly or film dried—this should always 
be done in damp weather and winter time, particularly if re- 
quired to be long kept—at a temperature not exceeding 120° 
Fahr., by any convenient. method that may suggest itself, 
such as placing for a few minutes on a hot water plate, hot 
brick, or plate of metal, brought into operating room, &c. 


EXPOSURE IN THE CAMERA. 


The mean exposure may be considered, during spring and 
early summer, from forty-five to ninety seconds ; minimum 
from twenty-five seconds ; autumn and winter longer. | 


DEVELOPING. 


The surface of the plate is to be moistened with distilled 
water, and the requisite quantity of developing solution 
(about three drachms for a stereo-plate), containing silver 
solution poured upon it, which is to be kept in motion, being 
changed as often as it becomes coloured, and the plate 
washed before application of a fresh quantity, nntil suffi- 
ciently developed. Over development, producing intense 
negatives, which require a great deal of printing, and giving 
objectionable black and white or snowy-looking positives, 
should be avoided. Many otherwise excellent negatives are 
Spoiled in this manner. No advantage is obtatned by con- 
tinuing the development after details are well out, unless for 
some particular object, tor though details in shadow may be 
more fully brought out, those in high lights are proportion- 
ately lost from excess of intensity. 
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The time occupied in developing varies from five minutes 


upwards. 
Pyrogallic Acid ‘ ‘ . 14 grains 
Glacial Acetic Acid : . 20 to 30 minims 
Distilled Water. ‘ + jp, OUNCE. 


Dissolve. Add to each drachm, just prior to use, two or 
three drops of a twenty grain solution of nitrate of silver. 

When developed, wash off the solution, and fix with a 
solution of : 

Hyposulphite of Soda” d . 4 ounces 
Water ; ‘ b . 12 ounces. 

This has to remain on the plate for a few minutes (from 
ten to fifteen,) to thoroughly remove yellow iodide. If used 
stronger, or solution of cyanide of potassium substituted (the 
latter also much weakens negative), the film will be liable to 
erack and curl off when drying.” : 

I would recommend the amateur to make his first essay 
upon the dry process by using the Stereoscopic Camera, the 
best form of which is that shown as under, 
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SHEPHERD & CO. 


Bee ‘to call, particular attention to the quality cf all Luyses 
manufactured by them, and guarantee a perfect coincidence of 
their visual and chemieal foci. Possessing the property of a long 
chemical range, they have the advantage of producing a picture 
free from;aberration, so that every part of the sitter is distinetly 
in foéus. They. confidently. state that for rapidity and. uniformity 
of action they are unsurpassed; and Suzruzep & Co. beg to 
add that they have increased their already extensive premises 
expressly for the manufacture of Photographic Lenses, Cameras, 
é&c., undér their own personal superintendence, and call particular 
attention of Merchants, Shippers, Wholesale Dealers, and others, 
that, being the only Trade Manufacturers of English Photographie 
Lenses, they are enabled _to supply them on the most advantageous 
terms. _ ee ee ee 

S. & Co., in producing their New List for 1860, beg further to 
repeat, that, being strictly MANUFACTURERS as well as IMpouTess, 
they are enabled to guarantee the quality and workmanship of 
their goods, and.at prices. more reasonable than. those. who are 
merely sellers of Photographic Apparatus ; and as manufacturers, 
are enabled to carry out the ideas of their customers, in any new 
or experimental Apparatus. 

To our Country Customers we wish to state that we intend 
keeping a full stock of every article, thereby ensuring them prompt 
attention to their orders, and a careful selection of their goods ; 
in return, for. which we hope to receive that which is of the utmost 
service to us—zheir recommendation. Rm 

N.B.—To prevent mistakes, in ordering Goods, please name 
the No. of the article in the Price List as well as the description. 


PRICE LIST. 
SHEPHERD & Cos PORTRAIT. LENSES, 


No. 1. Compound Achromatic Lenses, mounted in tubes, with 


rack and pinion movement, the Lenses 1} in. diameter, 3 in. £ 8. 
focus, producing pictures suitable for lockets.....-2sse+++.-- 1 d 
No. 2. Ditto, 4 plate, the lenses 13 in. diameter, 43 in. focus, producing 
pictures 41 by 33, and under... we os ee vs.) 2.10 
Ditto, adapted for Views .. __.- es *s ee PP he’ el 
No. 3. Ditto 4 plate, the lenses 2} in. diameter, 74 in. focus, producing 
pictures 64 by 42, and under... ee oe oe «s 3.10 
Ditto, adapted for Views .. a he “4 a APC: ee | 
No. 4. Ditto whole plate, the lenses 3% in. diameter, 10 in. focus, 
producing pictures 83 by 63, and under .. oe ee bie i 
No, 5. Ditto, the lenses 4 in. diameter, 12 in. focus .. BA fa yh 6 


SHEPHERD & Cos LANDSCAPE LENSES. 


No. 6. Achromatic Lens, mounted in sliding tubes, the lens 23 in. 


diameter, 9 in. focus producing Views 7 by 6 .. ty ee 
No. 7. Ditto, without rack and pinion movement... és ee 
No. 8. Ditto, lens 23-in. diameter, 12-in. focus, producing Views 9 by 7 
No. 9. Ditto, without rack and pinion movement ep de a 


No. 10. Ditto, the lens 3 in. diameter, 15 in. focus, producing View 
10 by 3 a. a ‘ia “s a 
No. 11. Ditto, without rack and pinion movement .. #3 oa 
No. 12. eas the lens 34 in. diameter, 18 in. focus, producing Views 
a7, y 10 ee se ee ee ee ees es 
No. 13. Ditto, without rack and pinion movement... te at 
No, 14. pits fhe lens 4 in. diameter, 20 in, focus, producing Views 
15 by 12° .. °* os Hip fs 
No, 15. Ditto, without rack and pinion movement, .. sa 
No. 16. Ditto, the lens 5 in. diameter, 25 inch focus, mounted without 
rack and pinion movement, 18 X 15 .. 


se 20 ee 


SHEPHERD & Cos STEREOSCOPIC LENSES. 


No. 17. Achromatic Lens, mounted in sliding tubes, the lens 17 


in. diameter, 44 in. focus ee <7 se ee oe 

No. 18. Ditto, with rack and pinion PEM el aie be 
No. 19. Ditto, 14 in. diameter ‘S ia ‘% Pee eg 
No. 20. Ditto, without rack and pinien a3 rg as oy 
Pair of No. 19, for views, 12. .. ee ee ee 


No. 21. Pair of 4 plate Lenses, for Portraits or Views nN Cty 


(Yo) io) on) CO > cow None — = 


wnNnor-o eo 


SHEPHERD & Co.’s NEW VIEW LENS, 


13-in. Diameter, for Views 9 by 7, £2 Qs, 


1 
1 


1 


Kron = bo 


ono 





a) oo os oo cooco oo oo —) 


aAoowvoeoeo 


The above Lenses are all Shepherd & Co.’s own make; other Lenses, English or Foreign, 


supplied to Order. 


te Waterhouse’s Diaphrams applied to any of the above Lenses. 
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a 


SHEPHERD & Cos GAMERAS—SQUARE SHAPE. 





Superior Mahogany sliding-body Camera, 
with one single back and three inner ; 
frames and focus.screen : —. 









No. 22. ! £6. G: 
For plates 44 x 3!, & under] 10 8 
No. 23. Do., 63. 43, a 1 14 Ops 
No. 24. Do., 84 P 63, a 2 10 ole 
No. 25. Do., 10 x 8, jet 810 0— 
No. 26. Do., 12 10, 34 4100 
NO, 27. Dog Md Se Aa) 4, 6 10 9 D 
No. 98. Uo.;416 X14, +, 78 16' 6 No, 22. 


SHEPHERD & ©C0’s 
PORTABLE BELLOWS CAMERAS, 


WITH SHUTTER, BOTTOMS, Xe. 


These Cameras, from their carefully contrived 
arrangements, ensure great firmness and rigidity, and 
are highly recommended. They possess an almost 

’ unlimited amount of adjustment in focussing, and can 
’ be vsed with Lenses of every description. The en- 
graving represents this Camera closed. £ 8. 
No. 29. For plates 7 x 6; and under....2 
No. 30. Ditto, Bd, yt sooee 
Oda. Dates TO Se Rh A ee 
_ No, 82, Ditto, 11 x 9, s bao 
' No. 38. Ditto, 12 x ag 8 
No. 29. Larger sizes to order. 
Extra Grooves fo any of the above, ds. each, Shifting fronts to any of the 


above Cameras, from 5s. to 14s. 
SWING AND ANGULAR BACK CAMERAS in STOCK AND MADE TO ORDER. 


SHEPHERD & Co’S FOLDING CAMERAS. 


Superior folding. mahogany Cameras, with vertical and horizontal sliding 

fronts, 1 double back for paper, 1 single 
ditto, and 2 inner frames for collodion. 
No. 34. For Views 7 by 6, and 


Oune 
SOOO = 








portraits 5 by 4. ...... £3 10 0 
No. 35. Ditto, 9 X 7, and 
8 BE CAF 0 cress 4100 
No. 36. Ditto, 10 x 8, and 
9 LS ae es 5 50 
No. 37. Ditto, 1% x 10, and 
os eg Sree 


No. 34, 3 
Double Backs for Paper can be adapted to all the above Cameras. 
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STEREOSCOPIC CAMERAS. 


Q 
fu) Ree 
Latimer Clarke’s 
STEREOSCOPIC CAMERAS, 


arranged on parallel laths £2 5 


No. 39. 


Ditto, with extra Back for 





Collodion pictures .. £2 15. 0: 


No 38. 


40. Twin Stereoscopic Cameras a | 
for two Lenses, and taking 
two pictures at onetime £2 2 0 ; <= 


41. Ditto, with double-front ie 
rack motion ...... £2 100 





ww 


; " 4 
Et 
a } 


No. 42.. - NEW BOX... 2 
STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA, 
For the Dry Collodion process, 
with six backs, focussing eye tube,, spirit 
level, view meter, and a superior view lens 


with rack and pinion, tripod stand, &c., 
complete se ee i ee eo £6. 10 5 0 








Extra Backs and Carriers supplied to any 


of the above. — \ 





N.B.—Silver, Wire Corners are put to all Plate« 
holders in the above Cameras, 






































6 





8. & Co.'s NEW DARK BOX, for holding and ehanging prepared Dry Plates in tio 


43. 


44, 
45, 





SHEPHERD & CO.S PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 





eee 


Field. Extra Dark Slide and Field Box for 12 plates, Stereoscopic Size, £3. 


Other sizes to order. 
fy) 





WALNUT GAMERAS—SOQUARE SHAPE, 


Sliding body Camera, with two dark slides, three inner frames, 


and focus screen for collodion plates, 44 % 8, and under 0 14 
Ditto, 63 x 4% iv Wi és +. Te 
Ditto, 83 X 63 “ si 1 10 


CAMERAS, &c., CORRECTED AND REPAIRED. 





~ 





CAMERA 


No. 52. 
Tripod Stand with Wooden Screw, Ball and Socket Motio 


1/4 size .% Bee Che's bs rr 
1/2 ditto al es ss es Ae .° 
hole ditto .. tf: Be ks oF . 
Ditto with Brass Serews. 
1/4 size te : Js st ‘4 
Seg ditto oé se bis iy e2 
ole ditto .. 


Best made Stands, with double tripod legs, and brass stretchers, 
triangle 4-plate metal top, and fixing screw (as shewon in cut) 

Ditto, ditto, 1/1 és iz di 

Table Stands, with extra adjustments, in hard wood (see cut) .. 

Ditto, Oak sx OUR. | 66. Polished ditto ,. 

Ditto, with self-adjusting metal rack-work motion, polished, very 
superior description .. ‘i * oh from 






STANDS. ~ae 


No. 54. é 


oo Oo 


“Oo © oco 
es 
~J1 


Oo a ™ 


ooo 


So soon aos 
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PRESSURE FRAMES. 
Snperior constructed, with jointed backs, in order that the” progress of Printing 


ne? be examined without displacing the paper. 


59. 1/2plate = 1.) 620 





60. 1/1 plateiin . 6 
61. 10x 8 plate. 0 
62. 12% 10 plate... 12 0 
63. 15K 19plate.. 15 0 
64, Stereoscopic ditto 4 0 





‘No, 58. 





IRON UNIVERSAL HEAD REST, 


65, Mounted on heavy foot, with sliding adjusting tube for steadying 
the head, when the person is either standing or sitting, without 





the aid of a chair ua ‘ ‘> 0 

66. Ditto, to attach to the back of a chair <a as matin 6 
67. Head Rest of Wood... 3 oe ee 0 1 4 
68. Ditto ant, with Adjusting joints fe is, OB 6 

Twelve ocean (White: Wood.)- 

[Se 2 s. d, 

§9, 23 by 2 ee oe 0 10 Ps Dy by 4. ° ee oe | 6 
20,85 Wy 8 ek cle Ob madi de PU 2g 
71. 4% by 3} ; £8 74, sh by eh b 8D; Lg O°% 
he? 15. Stereoscopic oe Ra Ponte Oh UGG! : 

Twenty-four Grooves. 
76. Sh by 2. hap SE es a og, ee ene 
77. 3t by 22 3 ao 80. 62 by 43 ay Pak 
78. 4! by 3: Sk fo ar, Se Wee $6 
89. Stereoscopic pbs OFS Fea & 
Fifty Neeett en gb 
Oe a, hes Ose + we 2 
84. 31 by 22 “ 7 brie i ee 
85. 4! by 3! ‘ 88 Spby Gy | ss 4 0 
89, Stereoscopic 38. 6d, | 


PLATE BOXES FOR GLASS,—POLISHED MAHOGANY, _ 


Twelve Grooves. : 
&. Ti 8. 5 
90. For plates 24 by 2 in. 6 oo 93. Forplates 5 by4 in 4 0 
91. r 39 22 ”? 94. ” 64 ” 42 ” 5 0 
Eisy 34 95 3 3 |.. 9d. © HIBS on GF . 52/6 0 
96, Stereoscopic .. ee Od. 
Metal Boxes for Sensitive Plates or Paper, 


3 
92, 4a Seat 
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: | 
GLASS SPIRIT LAMPS, 
2s. 6d. —3s. 6d.—4s. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LANTERNS 


For preparing and developing sensitive paper or plates, from Is Gd., 3s. 6d., 6s. 


LEVELLING STANDS, 


Triangle shape, of brass, with adjusting screws, for supporting Plates in 
developing, .. os of .6 a bs from 3s. to 7s. 6d. 


PNEUMATIC PLATE HOLDERS, 


147, Plain, 1s, 6d. | 148. With Lever,.. 2s. 6d. | 149. Large, 3s. 6d, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS. 
Best Patent Plate. 





CE DY 2 ns Mer e+. per dozen 0 7 pe by Ai..+++++... per dozen 4 0 
FE, OP ee 12 fe Re ae Ge 6 
Ate She ae ee 1 9 Me eae peek ae 7 6 
Hee: aces Slama 2°6 | OME tiles ein 9 0 
Be A ee San : Si a | Stereoscopic ...... % 3. Q 
Crown Glass, 
bape PER DOZEN ! BEST, PER boz. 

23 by 2 PCP ee ceeene Q : 0 2 

33 by 25 ig 0 24 0 4 

az by Seif ik $5585 He. Se D ¢ 0 6 

B bY 4 giiG wedouLe, ., | | 9 6 oy ace 

2 es 2 hg ee oe tae Pe [oe 

Sicby Gb) thet ich - A dobicy | I< 12) 6 3 0 

Stereoscopic .. 0.20... 0. fea ER 1 4 

PURPLE, OR BLACK CLASS. 
ie peraeia i i... 8 | . 1/8 perdozen.. ........ aso) 0 
1/6 ee rere Pree aa ag 0 8 | 1/2 BS EEO 3 9 
1/4 ip 6 il sis hs ak | ie V1 SS Avhe pesos <4 Oe 
OPAL GLASS TO ORDER. 
Py areca es 
150. 


YELLOW GLASS, FOR DARK ROOMS, 1s. per sqnare foot, 
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tra black line, oval, cushion 


or dome shape. 


_ PASSE-PARTO 





151. 4 be , 
Brown, TortorsEsHELL, Ve ag a abe vague 
or White Ground; oval, The nlite a 
cushion, or dome shape. 1/ Bivaledss ’9 5 6 
8. d. 1/3 eoeoge 99 7 0 
"1/9, 0.0» per doz, 1 ge 1/2 ec eeee 9 he aa 
] 6 1/1 eesees 99 14 0 
/ seesee 99 1 9 
1 SRP aN 9 4| Extra.... waisaee  o 
VO vel dase 4 4 8 157. 
152. ORDINARY. 
SECOND QUALITY. 1/9 ...... per doz. 2 0 
1/9 ...... perdoz. O11) 1/6 00... 4 8 9 
Behera OAT Me egc ac &O 
1/4 seeece 9 2 0 1/3 We ee ye 6 3 
1/3 eeeeee ” 8 9 1/2 i * 0 
eee 
Wuitt PorcetamnGround r ” 
gold or buff bevel, with ex- 158. 


INFERIOR QUALITY. 


1/9 ....++. per doz, 2 0 YS oo raeen POE BOF de 
1/6 es esee 23 2 9 1/6 33g He 1 10 
1/4 eseeen 3) 3 61 1/4 ae) Mea ‘i 3 
ae > 9%. 5 6 1/3 cae * + 9 
a. ” PAG Ea atk od 5 6 
154, Vivescs.. tae eo 48 
SECOND QVALITY. 149 
1/9°....2. per doz.1 7 
£/Gn. ost » 2 .0/THE Bricuron Broan 
] /4 ‘ a 3 M areen bes Partous, suet 
white, roug smoot 
1/3 .... ag Rae ae se neprovs evel. 


155. 
Gotp Grainrp Grounn, 


oval, cushion, or dome 
shape. 


—a chaste mount, and the 
best adapted for paper pic- 
tures. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


1/9 ...... per doz. 4 6|3/9 ......per doz. 3 3 
BD ee FATTENO TGA QI /G oo ce ve Sp 0 
ee 7 BE gee oy 1 8 
1/3 a ” 10 0 /3 $ 3? 7 6 
1/2 Fite ee Wed 6 OH V2 wes ais ZOO 
Wl sere. ode OP I/T tee 5) ee Pee 

| Extra » 20 0 

156 


Broad Maxeins, Waits 
rough or smooth ground, 
and white bevel; oval, 
cushion, or dome shane. 

A very superior article, 


160. 
SECOND QUALITY... 


BOM cies. | ee ee 
1/6 seen ee 99 3 9 


| 





US. 


Ss. 
9g: kn aay 6 
YS eee ke 6 
T/2 dee ¥e 8 
U/ldinenae anh 16 
Extra.... 


161. 


Tur Naroueon Broa 
Mergin Passe Partous. 


D 


A. 


new and elegant Ccesign, 
rough white ground, nar- 
row gilt bevel, and colored 
margin l-inch wide round 


the vpening. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


162, 


Ss. Gy 
1/4... 4.4. per doz. 8 O 
Wee dies ssy oe eka 
UD ws'ep 6 she ee 
ive yee eee 


Tue Farrinepon Broap 
6 i 


Margin London Passe Par. 
tous, plain white ground. 
very narrow gilt bevel, witb 


open back and rings for 


suspending. 
1/4 .,....-per doz. 6.0 
Re eaves oe 8 6 
BLD Sigis Sow hg ee SORNS 
Fe Sera peasy ON 
163. 
SECOND QUALITY. 
1/4 .....- perdoz.5 6 
1/3 1S OQ) H.e19 3? 7 9 
1/2 ses @e8 . $93 10 0 
Uf ke Shields 3 le 6 


164, 


THe EveGenir Broan 
Margin rough white ground 
colored Serpentine Mount 
l-inch round the opening. ~ 


1/3. oege.- per doz. 9 6 


Wey... WG 
1/1 eevee ee x >” 18 6 
Extra 2948 ”? 26 ) 


Qrnwcr 

















w 

















165. 165a, a eo. | i662. — 
Meta.Bever White | Broad Margins Square. Preserver | Ovan Pre- 
ground Passe Partous. | _ PassE Partovs, white | sezver Passa 

ae aa By: Os and drab ground. PARTOUS. 
1/6.. per doz. 4 3 5 6 8. s. d. 
OE ae 5:6 8 0 1/9..... per doz, 3 0 i 
meee 4s 8 0 it D 4/6. Eg, 4 0 6 6 
ee ys TE OD 16 0 Bde BAB 6 6 8 0 
age yh) 26D WB isivet | ys 8 0 
167. 168 

Merat Ovat Passe Partovus, White M 

or Coloured ground, with ornamental Passe Partous For MINIATURES, 

gilt Serpentine edge. white ground, narrow white or gold 
D/9ee cee liecivevses per doz. 14 -6 bevel. : 
COUN NUM Ge Sele aia Oe aa” y BRO 1/16 Openings........ per Goz’ 3 6 
hse skalk Meee chews 99 21 0 1/12 5° e@eaeeceee#e > J 40 





Passe Partous for Stereoscopic Pictures, 
oval, cushion, or dome shape, 
8/0 per dozen; with gilt line, 3/6. 





Card mounts for Stereoscopic pictures, 6d. per dozen, or 4/6 per gross, 
Buff embossed card, 4/0. 


FRAMES, FOR PASSE PARTOUS, &. 


169. 171. 


OxDINARYRosEWoop andOaxk square | wes 
Frames, highly Varnished, for Passe RicHLY ORNAMEN Goxp FRAMES, 
8 


Partous. oval or cushion shape, for Passe Partous 








* 9 .. «+ = ee-—sper doz, 3 0 s. d. 
i 1/6. © ee ee S 3 6 1/6 ss se ee se each 1 3 
Ma 1/4 ' Ge tes eee ae, | a er one ee 
aid 1/3... i ie Be 7/3 <2 ie Sees dn Oe 
“dl 1/2 ee ee we $3 7 0 | 1/2 2 se ° = 33 2 9 
i i/1 ees e«¢ ee ”° 10 0 / 1/1 ec ee ae se 37 3 9 
if PAL i ce re Rea i HM. . 

: es ; 172. 

i 70. Tue New anv Artistic SERPENTINE 
3 Yas HavEtoce, a new and beautiful edge, Oval Gilt Frame. 

| Knotted Osk ova hema | es fans SUPERIOR QUALITY. 

‘ 1/4 .. ies sa eae 0" | t/t. ae we each 3 

. Ws. AA WFR * 2°0 fe 5 ae MPO 3 

4 200% dc a, peti. 1/2... ie LMR RT So 

: 1/1 oe 4 ‘a is sce Wis; An Sat ge ere 

: Extra ee ee ee ” 4 0 Extra se ee ee ? 7 


“f' ROMALEIAN FRAMES, Fitted, 
4/6 .... per dozen... 5s, 6d. | .... 1/4..... per dozen... ,.8s, 6d. 
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“MOROCCO CASES. 


1/4 ee oo + ee ae st eon 6 6 


97 


173, | | vn Ca 
Morocco Cases, fitted with Gilt _ Band Clasp Cases, Silk Velvet Cush- 
Mats and Glasses, and Gilt Edges. ions, Gilt inside and Sphothitiel. ; 
Bui de, : 2 OR 
For Portraits. 1/9....per doz. 2 6 Foy ee ee Y A ua Ber fom : : 
9 EUnet ” 4 0 - ty Wao eu 0 
” cc ee | ” itera | oe aye 
iy Wats te PQ BB ing BT Tank nee 
: Best Ribbed Band Olasp Cases, the 
174. , most exquisite ever made. 
- Morocco Cases, + Silk Cushions, , he ee! 4 py em 0 
Gilt Edges, &c.— Fitted. ds 9 : a hii dates “18 0 
For Portraits, 1/9.... per doz. 4 6 i" Mathie 9 03 2 Pia i 24 0: 
s T/Ory <a a ie Gl _ These Cases‘are sold unjfitted, 
‘i 1/4oavo fagaeial eh 10 oleae co GA) beahall Bt) 
: Yona eo Pehl 
, Bee ies od Double Morocco Cases to receive 
175. ANT two Portraits.—Fitted. 

Superior made Band Hook Morocco rors 2 Na Benton ; 
Cases, Silk Cushions, &c., finest qua- ~ 1 IA, hes eee 
lity, Gilt Edges,—Fitted. . s 1 /3. Ries, absmsige ty 

”? b] 

For Portraits, 1/9... perdoz. 5 0 1788 

. Un. ern ‘ : Elegant Bevil Clasp Cases. 
” 1/3. Su i res For Portraits, 1/6 *.. per doz. 14 6 
" i). nails 6 40 5 simints net sa ge 22 0 
> oe ” Oe aa Me (er ss) ee aeG 
Wedding and Cupid Cases in Stock, 
TRAYS. 
179. Coens 

Fitrzp with Mats and Glasses. UNFITTED. fi 
s. d. Ordinary. © 8. (d. Best. s. d. 
Oe v ease ceca cess Wee OnE nto 1/9°.. .. penrgrdsa: (9: Ga eee 
UO aisoac pene scecee ewe ee V/Gr aa So tts, CEO Ol eae 
UG ae oe Cede wee ae 7 2 6 1/4 eve 39 15 0 —_ 18° 8 
. YOraeaties deiestne tees 9 4 6 1/3 eae 99 24 0 — 28 0 

MATS AND. PRESERVERS, ...... 

oe ea Ree | | ; oe 

Preservers for binding Mats and Glasses. 

1/9 ee ssee ee teeess per TOSS ay 0 1/3 vias Joes wa ee os Per gross 18 0 
1/6 PRs 4 0 1/2 eose ep @vee2 89 089 BR 40 9 
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181. e 
Gilt Mats, Chased or Plain ; oval, cushion, or dome shape. 
qi V/9 .eeeeeccccsses per gross 3 0 V/8 ...sseeseeeess Der gross 18 6 
pa 1/6 ee ee ee eeeeeone 99 4 0 1/2 Beets aeet bh. 95 40 6 
HBR 1/4 B Uib e's eos a6 ett Ve 39 6 6 
‘An Inferior Mat..1/9.. per doz. 2s. 6d- | 1/6..perdoz. 3s. 6d. 





. 182. ait 
German Mats, oval, cushion, or dome shape. ‘The German Mat is an elegant 
i improvement over the ordinary mat,and is particularly suitable for the best cases. 

4 i 1/9 .... perdoz: 3 0 | 1/6.... per doz. 6 QO | .1/4.,..perdoz. 7 6 
He A large assortment of New and Fancy Designs in Mats. 


it UNION SQUARE AND OCTAGON HORN CASES. 





ek ee ie SS. No. 183a, 

fie! Square, Single, or Double, ie OCTAGONS, ‘ 

iti 8. ° ' sg. ° 

ra 1/16 Unfitted .... perdoz. 16 0 1/9 Fitted .....,. perdoz 20 0 

Hit q ce a eo fitoh Te 0 SI i a aia s » 28 0 

hi Ge gs Meee atin ete We of Tas it 460 
B/E sibptapcme a \P ayieey gO 


| Famtly and Oval Union Cases in Stock. 


UNION TRAYS, 

cae 4A New and Beautiful Production. 

No. 184, 

et WO. cee de cevecees per dozen 7 0 | d/6.............per dozen’ 9 0 
1/4..e00......... per dozen 13 0 


Superior Photographic Brooches. 
: s. d. re 
ONO. NOS. he Ses. cine CO No. 191 Revolving Brooches, 

Be: PROS ROG. 2 teal a Ont 3 6 for 2 Portraits... 8 6 
a WO. OR a. eee ites eens MOR 192. With Ivory devices, 8/6, 10 6 
ne le TOPE ERE A Shep iar ee Lockets, single,.. from 1/6 to 4 06 
. POLED 5 oes guses osone se BiB Ditto, double .. :from 2s. to 5 0 
4 No. 199 Revolving Brooches, Breast Pirs,...... each, 1/6 & 2 0 
Hs for 2 Portraits.... 5 0 Bracelets’ .......... 7/6 to 20 @ 
2 SHEPHERD & Co’s 

i CRYSTAL VARNISH, for POSITIVES, 


gives a transparent and extremely hard coating, in 8-oz, bottles, Is. 


si Shepherd & Co.'s NEGATIVE VARNISH, 


dries without heat, is very durable, and warranted not to peel off, 4.02. bottles, 2s, 
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Shepherd & Co.’s BLACK VARNISH, 
For BACKING POSITIVES, 
dyies very rapidly, and does not crack, 6d. and 1s per bottle. 


SHEPHERD & Co.'s - | 
LODIZED POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE .COLLO DIONS, 
6d | 


-and 9d. per ounce. 


These Collodions are very sensitive and constant in their action, 


RAMSDEN’S POSITIVE COLLODION, 
10s. per lb.; 5s. 1lb.; 28. 4-02.; 1s. 2-02., in sealed Bottles. 


PONTINC’S NECATIVE COLLODION, 
15s. per lb.; 7s. 6d. j-lb5 4s. +-lb, 


/ SHEPHERD % CO.’S 
NEGATIVE COLLODION FOR THE DRY PROCESS, 


10d. per oz.; 16s. 6a. per lb.; 8s. 6d. $-lb.; 48. 6d. ¢-lb. bottles, 


The “ Mirabilis’ Devoloping Solution, for converting Positives 
into Negatives, 1s. per Bottre. 


SHEPHERD & Co.'s DETERGENT, or Plate Cleaning Solution, 
6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 


SHEPHERD &% CO.’S 


SUPERIOR PREPARED COLOURS FOR COLLODION PICTURES, 
6d. per Bottle. 


Flesh, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Horizon 
Carmine Sky Blue, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
Rose Carmine Dark Blue 
Lip Grey. Brown, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
Pink Orange. White for Clouds 
Yellow, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Plum 
Lavender | Violet 
Claret Green, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
Scarlet 
Shepherd & Co.’s Box containing 7 colours, with brushes, Gold 

and Silver Shell atiaas ties dates ames a» 50 6.6 
Ditto, containing 14 colours... as ie sees an PEO Aire 
Ditto Me ey hee be dese cess eeee Lat saw 
Gold Shells, 3d. each ; Gold and Silver Cups _ Focte ORC Ot 0.1 


Camel’s Hair Brushes, 1s. per dozen : do. in tn, Is, 6d. and 2s. 
Sable ditto, 4s, 6d. and 6s. 6d, per dozen. 
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PURE PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 























Alcohol, pure, per 1b. 6s, per oz.0 6 +1, Solution for toning bath, oz.0 6 
», Mythelated, ,, 48, , O 4 Todine, pure ...... Me Ce 
Acid, glacial acetic,, 6s. ,, 0 6 Tron, protosulphate per lb.8d.,, 0 1 
ff fi » ey cerpstal, sere tahe OD BAOUNG iis ce a. ‘i a ae 
fp CltriC kw ec got OG Magnesia, nitrate .. 7 0 6 
yr formic: iuctags gis 0) 6 Mercury, bichloride ye Oae 
» Mitric,pure ,, 2. , 0 2 Naptha, for Spirit lamp, per pintl 6, 
», sulphuric, pure, 2s. ,, 0 2 Oxymel....... peroz.v0 4 
9) oA ULLLS oe tae pirsk 6 Phosphate of Soda ee Bk 
»» pyrogallic,dram.1/0 ,, 5 6 Potash, nitrate .... 3 0.2 
Ammonia, pure.... bs 0 2 Potassium, bromide » 2 @ 
ie muriate ee Potassium, cyanide. . » 0 38 
Ammonium, bromide wwe Cu 5  fluoride.. joc be 
5 iodide HE Sah BAeO »»  lodide.. NE foe 
Barium, chloride, per lb. 2s, igs: Wig. Rouge, finest ...... » O 4 
a iodide .... ‘adie: GD Silver, nitrate...... > ee 
Baryta, nitrate .; .; pe oe bee plUOU Ls 4. . 4 a 
Benzole™ 2.2% -2., 3 2 05°83 Soda, hyposulphate Ib,, 8d.,, O 1 
Bromide of cadmium Aes L0B2 6 Sodium, chloride .. ,u0. 2 
a ma iodide. . sree 86 ss fluoride .... Ee 
6 Calcium, bromide. ete LU TE Sati 4, 0 Sugar of milk.. .... 5? O29 
| oy  aodide 5. ji i8 8 Test paper.... per book, 13d. 
aH Carbonate of Soda owe SUIDOM Sue? och ya's 5 Oe 
Charcoal, animal, pure ,, 0 6 Varnish, positive, spirit ,, 0 6 
a Cotton wool, per lb, 2/6 5 ihe 5» legative, chloroform ,, 0 9 
ae ” SUN -. 2... » 3 0 Water, distilled .... per gallonO 6 
oe Dextrine ... Sone fe he O28 Developing for Positives,per pt.1 6 
nie Ether, sulphuric, rectified , 0 6 Ditto for Negatives ,, 1 6 
y Gold; chloride, 15-gr. bottles 2 6 Nitrate of Silver Bath, 5d.peroz.7 & 
A »» Sel d’or, 15-grn. botile 3 9 per pint. 
ae 
ae 
: . PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS. 
wi The following Papers can’ be depended upor as being carefully selected :~ 
Ne Shepherd & Co.’s Albumenized | Hollingsworth's Plain Paper 
M Paper | s. d. 
iW is unequalled for the great depth of Negative, 19 by 15... perQr 3 0 
a tone and excellence of detail. »  22by18 es ay 
zt ighly Albumenize 1 os ie 
4 a 17 aa per tials 12 0 PIT LORIE: ow 5 8. 0 
i Ditto, 173 by 113° ptt rahe 6 0 White Bibulous Paper, pergr. 1 6 
tit Ditto, 114 by 82 «:,;, a 8 0-4. ry ; 
iH , Tae |. Grey _ ditto, Dione shams 1 0 
Mt Shepherd & Co,’s W. axed Paper Round Filtering Papers, per 100 
“5 sheets ....9d., Is., 1s, 3d, 1 & 


‘| Size 17} by 113... per Quire 6 6 
Todized do., 174 by 111 ,, 15 9 Papier Joseph .... per quire 1 0 
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SHEPHERD X% Co.'s 


FRENSH GLASS, OR CRYSTAL MEDIUM, 


For Brooches, Lockets, Rings, §c., and transmission through the Post. 
Sold in large sheets, 8s. each ; or cut in squares, as follows— 


§0 squares, 1 inch X linch...... 1 6 
Ditto De eRe a seen ais @ 
Ditto Be ATK sees select (Oy ee 


Dmrcrions.—Damp the back of the Crystal, lay it on the Glass and press it 
firmlv, when it will adhere; then proceed to take the Portrait, as usual; when 
dry, a penknife will instantly remove it. 


Patent Leather Cloth, .. 1/9, 8d. — 1/6, 4d. — 1/4, 6d., per doz. 


SHEPHERD &% CO’S 
EXTRA SENSITIVE DRY COLLOBION PLATES 


AND 


EIDMAN’S 
OPTIMUS SENSITIVE DRY COLLODION PLATES: 


These Plates are sent packed in carefully sealed boxes, with full directions for 
the Exposure, Developing, &c. 


Stereoscopic size, 62 by 3}, 8s. per dozen. 


Dry Pilates prepared by any-of the known processes. 


STEREOSCOPES. 


Reflecting Stereoscopes, for large Nl with every adjustment, 30s. & 40s° 

| , PaCRe tod aig ahve Bi 

STEREOSCOPES with PRISMATIC EYE PIECES, 
Leather or Cloth. 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Rosewood, 


8. 
Noel. “a. she eae. ie 
|, a: Phase 
Nov3,; >>. bons Bh kines shh 
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STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


Plain, from .. coos 88. to 18s, per dozen. 
Groups, Coloured ..., 128. to 24s, + 
Ditto, Plain Lome sik 9086: HO iB e, Ks 
Transparencies owes | Oke SRD COE: $ 








Stereoscopic Set of Apparatus, 


WITH 
CLARKE’S STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA. 


On parallel laths, ana adapted for Collodion Portraits, double combina- 
tion portrait lens, chemicals, glass plates, printing frame, bath and 
dipper, complete, in case with lock and MOY otros inertia. 68, eee 


QUARTER SIZE APPARATUS, 


FOR POSITIVE PICTURES ON GLASS. 
Complete, £3 7s. 6d. 


Compound Achromatic Lenses of our own manufacture, mounted in 
tube with rack and pinion movement, the lenses 1Z in. diameter, 
43 in. focus, producing Portraits 4+ by 34 and under............ 

Expanding Walnut Camera, with focus screen, two dark slides, and 
three inner frames PMAMAPL ONS hehe Wi Belech bade dcwk ckiy hla beuewe 

TH DOO SOHN oe ches ee. bs elem oh ban wee Se Eb 

Bath and Dipper...... ES RAMER ORS Bn Ke §'e aw 6d occa bee 

Seales aud Weights CAcU Ci.0' soc od.cc, raics tases, ick. 

Graduated Glass Measure Sn seh eines we td ol wih, de beds cies 

ROM DAM Co ce eC se nid WAs gle tek ii ace mn 

Plate Box with 12 pints Plates. 7.60056 Sle l: ve MOUS CE Rcas 

Nitrate of Silver Solution in bottie MN. hse pie tem hs. cia 

Frotosulphate of Iron in bottle ......0+.....0... 

Cyanide of Potassium 1 esses Bec ee doe ee ehh ted okey 

Glacial Acetic Acid mn SAAN io Acta te robb BA iki hinch's in dsb w-wh 6 o 

Nitric Acid...... Wi Ob okie keh MN ca ce em IA 

Collodion......., WET pends stew el AM epi ioweh c GR oxic 

Book of Instructions +0 6440/60 06 Cains SUM MEBWe ee bron Ue Ch kc cold 


i 
ned 
re o 

Q 


P-SSSSoCSC eS CCO6S 
MM OSSSOWmMm ona 
SCAROGOUWHDmMOMDDHOS 


& 
oe) 
“I 
Dn 





o 


If adapted for the Negative Process, complete in ease with lock-and key, £5 0 


pee ET 





/ 
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HALF SIZE APPARATUS. 


COMPLETE, £6 6s. Od- 
Compound Achromatie Lenses of our own manufacture, mounted in 
tubes, with rack and pinion movement, the lenses 23 in. diameter, 
74 in. focus, producing. pictures 6 by 42 and under............ 
Superior Expanding Walnut Camera, dark shde, focus glass, and three 
inner frames, for pictures 63 by 42 and under ...... 2.0. secseese 
SHADOR Bean etc gs sae ee 
Gutta, Percha, Bath and Dipper .....c- 00 esse ssacteeses cece cen, 


co 
_— 
So 


— 


Plate Box with 12-glass plates MSUPPECONR ENGR Mes dae ee ee er ce Te aT 
Two Glass Measures ds 0.8 46 ge wb dd CF ARN UE i eo eb oe bo vv voice 
Silver Bath Ce eee ee cena nse sete eeee seeerev ences ee il bottle 
MG STG, nen d 0s td da Me Geet cks Chet ee 
Acetic FOU oe noes vec HN MAP GMLAR 4 me tats ee 
Nitric Acid’ .. ... La kadine Alkyd WP dick cece wake cee eee 


Cyanide of Potassium wen ab Os RE gh Nas oe bbb eh wa ra elaw Re wae ass 
Funnels ese*eeees8es leprtg e R ads sees Fer esos eerste eeee gece vreveces 
Book of Instructions THe ee hes cerca SUSUR DR 6 


Seoooococoosoocon; 


eee @esees8e 





el oaceasenaggace ° 


If adapted for the Negative process, 
complete in case with lock and BOR cs dccecs. £8, $,0,, —— 


th 
rong 
o> 








WHOLE SIZE APPARATUS. 
COMPLETE, £12 Os. Od. 


Compound Achromatic Lenses of our own manufacture, mounted in 
tubes, with rack and pinion movement, the lenses 3% in. diameter, 
10.in, focus, producing pictures 82 by 63 and under.....-. ..... 

Superior Expanding Mahogany Camera, dark slide and focus sereen, 
with 3 inner frames.......... SGRAE hemkhe dss ee ee ea ke oée rae ce 

Meee tripod Stand oo oie ‘hss hak ieee 


— 
SS ee 
2 


Cyanide of Potassium... ...... eT te ceceeseose see aeeces ese esas 9? 


ESS SEEGER TEE I Re mn 
Book of Instructions .. . 3 | 


If adapted for the Negative. process, | ‘£12 0 0 
complete in case with lock and key'...... ‘£16 06 0 ——~-—— 


: 
e 
e 
e 
° 
e 
e 
: 
° 
° 
e 
e 
° 
oO 
e 
s 
: 
® 
bet et et et ht ht he BOO OS EDD OO 


P® Cees enasvees eee ese ee ee @¢e ee ee *>e«@*@ ee @s 88 
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SHEPHERD. & Co. MANUFACTURERS & PATENTEES OF 
JEFFERY’S 
New Patent Excelsior Tent & Tent Cameri 


For out-door Photographic operations, whether for Calotype or Collodion Pictures, by We 
or Dry Processes, this is the most perfect apparatus hitherto contrived, combining compat 
ness, lightness, and portability ; at the same time that it gives ample space for manipulatiol, 
together with rigidity and comfort in working. The Tent, complete, packs into a space? 
16-in. by 20-in, by 6-in.; and contains, iN THE SAME SPACE, when required, a full-sitt 
Camera, and a Stereoscopic Camera.. When opened, besides the space occupied by th? 
manipulator, there is a firm Table, 20-in. by 32-in,, at a convenient height for workitf. 
Thus when the full-size and Stereoscopic Cameras are fitted within it, the Lent when folded 
and containing these two Cameras will still occupy but the same space, viz. 16-in, by 20-it: 


by 6-in. 
: i . PRICES: 
Tent complete, fitted for Calotype or Collodion Processes, Wet or Dry, 
with Stand, Covering, Ventilators, Ke... 0... eee eee ss'e es; OO) eee 


Square Camera, fitted to use WITHIN the Tent, for Pictures 10-in. | 
by 8-in, and under, with Vertical Movement and Sliding body.... 1 16 ° 

Stereoscopic Camera, fitted to use WITHIN the Tent, with Horizontal . 
ann Vertical reont Movements oe A ac cees he 


Cameras can be fitted to the above Tent, to order, for Pictures up to 18-in by 18-in. 
Sn nnn eee a nEEISEII SNR IIIT sna tnnrt nena nnn renee ne ingen nnn enna arene 


SUNDRIES. 

Glass Flasks, 4d., 8d., 1/0 ' Best, with Counterpoisein Case, 6/6 
Glass Tubing, 2/0 per lb. — Pipettes, 4d., 6d., 1/0, 
Pestle and Mortars, 1/6, 2/6, 3/6,:4/6. Standard Barometers 
Evaporating Dishes, 6d., 1/0, 2/0 Thermometers, 1/6, 2/0, 3/6, 6/0 
Wood Clips with Spring, 1/0 perdoz. _| . Retort Stands with 3 brass rings, 2/6, 
Horn Forceps, 1/0 each, or 8/0 per = | 3/6, 6/C, and 10/0 each 

dozen Magnifying Glasses, 2/0, 3/0, to 10/6 

- Specific Gravity Bottles, 250-gr. 3/6. Diamonds, best, 15/6 to 21/0 
500-gr. 4/0, 1000-gr. 4/6- India Rubber Finger’Stalls, 3d. & 4d. 


Every Article used in Photography, although not included in this List ;, supplied at the 


Lowest Price. 


TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, OPERA GLASSES, 


Magic Lanterns, Dissolving View. Apparatus, Barometers, Pye Glasses, 
Spectacles, Reading Glasses, &c.; &c. 


Shepherd & Co.'s. combined BLOW PIPE and FURNACE, for 


Evaporating Solutions, &c., and bending Glass Tubing- 


Shepherd & Co.’s IMPROVED STILLS, for Distilling Water over the 


ordinary Stove fire, without the ordinary worm and Tub. © Price, I-gall., 16s.; 2 do., 21s. 


‘Shepherd & Co.’s improved ARGENTOMBTER, for testing to a grain 


the strength of the Nitrate of Silver Bath, packed in Leather Case, 3s. 6d, and 7s, 6d. 





Estimates given for Chemical and: Philosophical Apparatus for Educational purposes. 
Estimates for Photographic Apparatus for Government Expeditions, Public’ Institutions, §* 


- 





R. TAYLOR, PRINTER, HIGH 6TREET, CHATHAM, 






































“SHEPHERD AND 00, . 


WHOLESALE 


Optic and Pbotographic fdtarhouse, | 4 a 
97, FARRINGDON STREET, 
LONDON, E.c, | 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF. 


‘PHOTOGRAPHIC. tuwsus | 


ARE 


M AN UFACTURED ON TEE PREMISES. 


ALSO 


THE ost APPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
MADE 


BY FIRST-CLASS WORKMEN, FROM THE BEST SEASON 
MATERIALS, TO SUIT ANY CLIMATE. : 


A LARGE STOCK CONSTANTLY o ON HAND 


OF 


EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH " PuovogRAPay, 


BOTH OF 


_ FREN CH, rr sai & b sempiichs ce MAN UFACTURE, 


The Trade, Captains) and Merchant te gd on the 


most th diiitatenas . 
Lerms 





